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WHO'S WHO 


DAN W. GILBERT, from his habitat in San Diego, 
breaks out into most explosive literature. In 1934 
he published Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges, a 
book that was greeted with mingled praise and dis- 
may. Last year he issued The Vanishing Virgin, 
a most realistic study of morality in college life. 
His thesis was sound, but his instances and quota- 
tions made some hairs stand upright. ... JOHN V. 
FARROW, born in Australia and educated in Eng- 
land, is best known as a dramatist and scenario 
writer in Hollywood. He was received into the 
Church some few years ago and was married to 
the motion-picture actress, Maureen O’Sullivan. 
Within a week or two will be published his Damien 
the Leper, a most vigorous biography. . . . ED- 
WARD P. TIVNAN, S.J., is the Director of Bellar- 
mine House of Retreats, Cohasset, Mass., and for- 
mer President of Fordham University, New York. 
He has contributed to various learned and popular 
periodicals. ... FRIEDRICH BAERWALD is Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the Graduate School of 
Fordham University; author of several volumes on 
economic subjects in German and a regular con- 
tributor to German magazines; well known in the 
United States as an authoritative commentator on 
current developments in his field. . . . EDMUND 
LEAMY, namesake of his father, the poet and Par- 
liamentarian, has held editorial positions on the 
dailies and weeklies. He is now engaged in free- 
lance writing. 


NOTE for readers. Many thanks for hearty co- 
operation in doubling subscribers. The goal is diffi- 
cult and far distant. Urge renewed activity. 
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COMMENT 











SPAIN suffers the woes consequent upon war. On 
many occasions we have expressed our opinions 
on the Rightists and the Leftists, on the National- 
ists and the Loyalists, on the foreign allies and the 
international complications. We have said very lit- 
tle about those who are not combatants, those who 
suffer, nevertheless, who are in dire need, who are 
the victims of war, the women, the children, the 
orphans; and then about those who were combat- 
ants but who are now stricken and linger in sick- 
ness and death. American sympathizers with the 
Leftist parties have contributed millions of dollars 
for the aid of their comrades and dependents in the 
territory held by the Valencia junta. No dollar of 
this American money has been given to the three- 
fourths of Spain under the control of the Burgos 
Government, And yet, the women and the children 
of Nationalist Spain have need for bread, for milk, 
for staple foods, for clothing, for housing. The 
wounded and the sick are dying for lack of medi- 
cines and medical attention. Spain calls for help, 
and our charity should be generous. Furthermore, 
our charity must be Christian and must be in- 
clusive of Spaniards of both sides who are in dis- 
tress. There is in process of formation an American 
Committee for the Relief of Spanish Distress to 
which we intend to give our support. Meanwhile, 
since the need in Spain is immediate, we feel that 
it is our duty to open the AMERICA Spanish Relief 
Fund, as in the years following the World War we 
conducted the Austrian Relief Fund. All contribu- 
tions received at our office will be forwarded for 
distribution in Spain under the direction of Cardinal 
Goma y Tomas, Archbishop of Toledo. 


NOW that Mothers’ Day has taken hold of the 
fancy of American youth as a yearly festival de- 
serving to be celebrated, Fathers’ Day is also com- 
ing to the fore, and bids fair to give the other a 
good rivalry. But (we have it on the word of Miss 
Dorothy Willmann, Associate Editor of the Queen’s 
Work), Catholic Sodalists are very much averse 
to holding this feast in June, which is, they say, 
“merely a month picked out of a hat for it.” Just 
as they took over the feast of Mothers’ Day and 
transformed it by joining the love of their natural 
mothers with their love of Mary, their Mother in 
the order of Grace, so they want their Fathers’ 
Day to be thoroughly Catholic in spirit, too, by 
linking it with the feast of Saint Joseph, the foster- 
father of Our Lord. For this reason they do not 
like June as the month for Fathers’ Day. They 
want it to have some liturgical justification, some 
connection with the Patron Father of the whole 
Church. And so they have determined, whatever 
the secularists may do, to hold their Fathers’ Day 
on, or within the octave of March 19, Saint Joseph’s 
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feast. Catholic Fathers’ Day will include, you may 
be sure, the usual tributes of greeting cards, neck- 
ties, cigars, etc., but, as with Catholic Mothers’ 
Day, it wants to embrace much more than this. 
There must be spiritual gifts, deeper and more last- 
ing than the others: prayers, sacrifices, an obla- 
tion of the heart at Mass and in Holy Communion. 
A Catholic father is proudest of his boy or girl in 
these, and most grateful, too. Catholic Sodalists 
have a habit of doing things in their own way, and 
it usually proves to be the rightest way in the end. 
And the rightest month and day for Fathers’ Day, 
they claim, is the month and the feast of Saint 
Joseph. 


LEGISLATION, not from the head down with 
which we are all too familiar of late, but from the 
members up, was recommended by the President 
to the forty-eight States as a check on baneful soil 
erosion. The standard State Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict law was prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture at the request of a number of States and 
in cooperation with them. The President wisely 
warning that “the nation that destroys its soil de- 
stroys itself,” expressed the hope that the Govern- 
ors would see fit to make the adoption of legislation 
along the lines of the Standard Act part of the 
agricultural program of their States. Already en- 
acted into law by Arkansas, the measure is now 
pending in thirteen other States, including the Da- 
kotas, in both of which it has been passed by the 
lower houses of the Legislature. The need of com- 
munal action is seen if we remember that failure 
to exert control at the heads of valleys or water- 
sheds can render control of erosion anywhere in 
the valley or watershed fairly impossible and im- 
practical. It is a growing conviction that the land, 
considered as the nation’s greatest asset and natural 
resource, is clothed with a public interest. Much as 
one detests governmental incursion into the fields 
of private endeavor, a certain amount of regulation 
seems necessary in the present instance. It is hard 
to adopt a theory of private property rights to in- 
clude the acceptance of the principle that tillable 
soil may be so managed at the caprice of the owner 
as to result in soil destruction. 


SIGNIFICANT is the surprise and alarm that the 
child marriages have awakened among many, who 
have learned that these untoward unions have not 
been confined to the moron class or to the back- 
wood sections of the country. Fourteen States of 
the Union have, we learn, laws which make mar- 
riage possible at any age with parental consent. It 
is hard to believe this with our wonted proverbial 
itch for top-heavy State laws, ranging over the most 














diverse subjects and descending to minutiae that 
threaten to weaken the cause of legislation itself. 
Aside from other considerations, which under more 
enlightened Christian conditions would be a suffi- 
cient and sane norm of guidance, the too-often 
tragic and unfortunate sequels of these child-mar- 
riages justify the reasonableness of the shock we 
encounter when we read of them. 


AUTO-FATALITIES for January total an all-time 
high for the month, with 5,050 riders and pedestri- 
ans killed, according to the figures released by the 
National Safety Council. The explanation offered 
for the increase, despite widespread measures taken 
to insure safety for pedestrians, is the unusual open 
weather during the month, together with the in- 
crease in registrations. The month’s death toll was 
twenty per cent more than last January, and ex- 
ceeded by 200 the previous high in January, 1934. 
As the unusually high death-increases were notice- 
able in the cities, where during a closed winter 
autos are put away in the garage, the explanation 
offered may well be adequate. New York City, in 
spite of an increase of thirty deaths over the same 
month a year ago, started 1937 in a tie with Bos- 
ton as the “safest” among the large cities. The rate 
for each was 12.2 deaths per 100,000 of population. 
It is well not to have these figures produce distrust 
of the safety campaigns now in progress. The man- 
aging director of the council asserted that there 
continues to be a sharp line of distinction between 
those cities and States which are relentlessly pur- 
suing accident reduction programs and those which 
are not. “Even the death totals show that the de- 
ciding factor for street and highway safety is not 
geographic nor weather conditions, but the degree 
to which communities develop safety programs.” 


ATTEMPTS have been made a few times to stage 
bullfights in various parts of the country. Not, of 
course, as an established “sport,” but merely as a 
feature of some particular festival. If the venture 
had been successful, the promoters would not have 
been slow to make capital of it. Thanks to the 

and efforts of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and the good sense 
of our civil executives, such attempts have proved 
futile. “Sefior” Sidney Franklin, the American bull- 
fighter, left for Spain quite lately announcing that 
he was going to Madrid to take part in the bull- 
fights during Easter week. He announced, further, 
that he would return with one hundred and fifty 
of Spain’s best bulls to begin operations in Cuba, 
where an American-financed syndicate was con- 
structing an arena to be opened next December. 
Cuba has had no bullfighting since 1898, when the 
American forces first occupied the Island. No doubt 
the syndicate is taking advantage of present chaotic 
social conditions in Cuba to make a fresh start of 
the now-defunct barbarous sport. Far better use 
could be made of the $700,000 to be invested in 
this enterprise than bullfighting. When there is so 
much want and suffering in this country, not to 





speak of the harm this degrading “sport” will oc- 
casion or produce among the Cubans, the venture 
calls for condemnation by all humanely-minded 
citizens. Despite the pageant-glamor that surrounds 
bullfighting, there is nothing picturesque or even 
sportsmanlike in the “slaughter” itself, unless one 
enjoys watching blindfolded nags gored and mag- 
nificent bulls tormented to death. We remember 
talking to a Spanish gentleman on a train leaving 
Madrid. He had just come from a bullfight where 
he was rather unwillingly led by his intimates. “The 
only gentleman present,” was his self-accusing com- 
ment, “was the bull.” 


WE wonder how the children in our little “red” 
schoolhouses would answer a Catechism quiz, now 
that their unspiritualization has progressed so satis- 
factorily, and if the Child-Labor Amendment 
clinches the situation, may we not expect some 
such answers as the following to the leading points 
in Christian doctrine? 

Time: A magazine. 

Life: A magazine. 

Eternity: A magazine? 

Soul: A person you never are supposed to tell a 
thing to. 

Salvation: An army. 

Redemption: Getting things back at the pawn- 
shop. 

Damnation: A W.P.A. project to stop floods. 

Angel: A very small dog. 

Bethlehem: A steel company. 

Christmas: An expression of surprise or annoy- 
ance usually preceded by “Jiminy.” 

Vow: Something you take never to do a thing 
again. 

Sacrifice: A term in baseball. 

Sin: It’s always this to “waste so much money.” 

Mystery: A story in which a man has been mur- 
dered before it begins. 

Happiness: A brand of chocolates. 

Faith: Something you have or have not in the 
New Deal. 

Hope: What the white people need when a Negro 
is heavyweight champion. 

Charity: A ball for the benefit of children with 
infantile paralysis. 

Heaven: Something for which’s sake you ought 
to do things when you don’t do them. 

Hell: When things are very hot, cold, fast, slow, 
bright, or dumb, they are hot as, cold as, fast as, 
slow as, bright as, dumb as this. 


TWO of the winners in the “Poem for Our Lady 
Contest” conducted by AMERICA last Spring, re- 
peated in a similar contest sponsored by the Far 
East, missionary magazine. The first prize this 
time was awarded to Alfred Barrett, S.J., and the 
second prize to Sister Mary S. Virginia, B.V.M. 
The general subject of the poems was “Our Lady, 
Queen of Apostles.” The judges were Father Pat- 
rick J. O’Carroll, C.S.C., Daniel Sargent and Kath- 
erine Brégy. 
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CHAMELEON COMMUNISTS 


TURN FROM RED TO YELLOW 


They used to fight but now they wheedle 


DAN W. GILBERT 











WHEN J. Edgar Hoover and the G-men have com- 
pleted their present task of convincing the nation 
that the modern pasty-faced gangster is no worthy 
successor to the big, bold badman of old, they might 
well turn their attention to another type of Amer- 
ican who has grown soft and slimy under the ener- 
vating influence of modern civilization. I refer to 
the real big shots of the force-and-violence racket 
who have never been content to conspire a crime 
less colossal than the collective and simultaneous 
stick-up of 120,000,000 of their fellow citizens. 

Time was when the Communists were almost 
heroic in the audacity of their forays against the 
American nation and its government. Armed with 
nothing more formidable than a hat pin, the Reds 
would engage in mortal combat with the noble 
steeds which bear upon their backs the safeguarders 
of the safety of the streets. A cracked head meant 
no more to the once robust Red than did a bullet 
hole in the hat to Billy the Kid. He went right back 
for more—glorying in the progress he had made to- 
ward martyrdom! 

Jail held no terrors for the old-time revolutionist. 
He openly thumbed his nose at the upholders of 
law and order, welcoming the opportunity to do a 
stretch in durance vile to demonstrate the courage 
of his convictions and the deadliness of his mur- 
derous intentions toward the brutal cossacks of 
capitalism. When the I.W.W. massed its ragged bat- 
talions in the citadels of the lumber barons and then 
sought to take the empire by the heroic expedient 
of overcrowding the jails, the spectacle was almost 
awe-inspiring. It takes more “guts” to besiege a 
bastille from the inside than to storm it from with- 
out. 

But alas, the old-style revolutionist is no more! 
The Reds have gone yellow! Today, instead of 
skulking about the industrial section awaiting an 
opportunity to put a bomb under a powerplant and 
die on the gallows, a “martyr in the noble class 
war,” the Reds do nothing more daring than lurk 
in church pews awaiting an opportunity to recruit 
some kindly Gold Star mother to the Communist 
cause of “peace and defense of the Soviet Union.” 
Instead of throwing bombs at parades of the godly 
and patriotic, the Reds do nothing more diabolical 
than march with them and proselyte for a “soviet 
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America” along the way. Instead of boldly spitting 
upon the Stars and Stripes, the Reds do nothing 
more revolutionary than bear them aloft and hide 
in their folds when an officer of the law inquires 
about naturalization papers. 

In the fearful and frightful days of A. Mitchell 
Palmer and the Ku Klux Klan, the Reds found 
themselves hounded and mobbed in the name of 
Americanism and the patriotic Spirit of ’76. Bit- 
terly, and not entirely without justification, did the 
Reds denounce the cowardice of those who hid 
behind the flag while they committed acts of savage 
violence upon persons of red and pink affiliations. 
But today we find the apostles of revolution using 
the cowardly tactics which they once denounced. 
Communism—Ear]l Browder never tires of solemnly 
telling us—is “the Americanism of the 20th cen- 
tury.” Americanism has been made to cover a 
multitude of un-American atrocities, all the way 
from burning down Catholic churches to smashing 
the laundries of native-born Chinese. But never 
before was it desecrated to sanctify such a slogan 
as this: “Americans, let the Russian soviets take 
over your nation—move your capital from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Moscow, U.S.S.R. Communism is 
the Americanism of the 20th century! Defend the 
Soviet Union!” 

It was only a few years ago that William Z. Fos- 
ter, past presidential candidate of the Communist 
Party, defiantly told the Fish Committee that Com- 
munists forswear allegiance to the American flag. 
Sorrowfully he lamented that Communists in Amer- 
ica are aliens from their “fatherland’”—the Soviet 
Union. Yet, Earl Browder, in his stirring campaign 
pamphlet entitled Who Are the Americans?, be- 
decks himself behind the Stars and Stripes which 
are displayed upon the cover and touchingly affirms, 
in the sight of William Randolph Hearst, the deep 
and abiding love in which Communists hold their 
native or adopted America: “The truth is, if you 
insist on knowing, Mr. Hearst, we Communists like 
this country very much. We cannot think of any 
other spot on the globe where we would rather be 
than exactly this one. We love our country.” 

Now, if Mr. Browder is telling Mr. Hearst the 
truth, Mr. Foster must have committed some ter- 
rific perjury under the watchful eye of Hamilton 











Fish. And if it is true that Communists would 
rather be here than in their fatherland—and that 
is not hard to believe!—then all the propagandists 
who aver that the Soviet system is preferable to 
American capitalism stand branded as hypocrites. 

It is quite apparent that Mr. Browder does not 
believe what is printed in the Soviet papers, which 
keep envy extinguished in the hearts of Stalin’s 
half-starved subjects by “reporting” the news of 
mass starvation in the streets of American cities. 
The Soviet newspapers, which are the only ones in 
the world free from capitalist control and there- 
fore truthful, have repeatedly announced that the 
Soviet Union is a paradise compared to Capitalist 
America, and that no sound-minded Communist 
would rather be marooned here than fattening and 
luxuriating in the workers’ Elysium which lies 
across the seas. 

Like all anti-social groups bent on tyranny and 
terrorism, the Reds are seeking to give a religious 
as well as a patriotic flavor to their program for 
destruction of both country and church. In view of 
Communism’s historic policy of opposition to re- 
ligion, it is rather hard to understand how sup- 
posedly intelligent Reds will commit the supreme 
absurdity of identifying themselves and their pro- 
gram with the activities of their sworn enemy, the 
church. Having taken to hiding cowardly within 
the folds of the flag, however, the Communists 
found it easy to go a step further and seek sanctu- 
ary within the sacred precincts of the temples de- 
voted to the worship of the Supreme Being, in whom 
no good Communist believes, and whom the Rus- 
sian soviets are supposed to be in the process of 
“pulling down from the heavens.” 

The Communist “penetration” of the churches, 
the Communist prostitution to their own anti-Chris- 
tian purposes of Christian idealism, the Communist 
gulling and hoodwinking of sentimental Christian 
women and soft-headed Christian ministers consti- 
tutes an activity so craven and so slimy that no 
creature above the level of the type of sneak, who 
loots church boxes, could be capable of it. While 
Communists in Spain burn churches and slaughter 
priests, the Communists in America go merrily 
ahead enlisting the support of the churches and 
the church folk in pushing forward the program for 
red revolution here. 

Boastfully comments Earl Browder in his What 
Is Communism? : 


It is significant that the Communist Party, more 
than any other labor group, has been able to achieve 
successful united fronts with church groups on the 
most important issues of the day. This is not due to 
any compromise with religion as such, on our part. 
... We have been able to unite with them because we 
have been able to convince many church leaders, and 
especially their followers, of the necessity for unity 
if we are to protect our rights, among them religious 
freedom, which are endangered by the rise of Fas- 
cism. They have found that it is the anti-religious 
ne who fight for freedom of religious be- 


Mr. Browder does not explain by what process 
of deception the Reds are able to “convince” church 
leaders and church people that “unity” with Com- 
munists is the only way to preserve religious liberty 


in America. Neither does he explain by what proc- 
ess of planting untruths and half-truths in Chris- 
tian ing matter he brings religious folk to 
“find” that “it is the anti-religious Communists 
who fight for freedom of religious belief.”” Perhaps 
it is just as well he does not, for one could thumb 
through the history of hypocrisy and fail to find 
a more sordid and depraved story of calculated de- 
ception. 

The fact is the Reds have lost their pride, along 
with their courage and honor. When one of their 
industrial insurrections meets with determined re- 
sistance, the Reds forget about their determination 
to do or die, to fight to the finish. They would 
rather accept a half loaf or even a few crumbs than 
risk a struggle which might imperil the wholeness 
of their hides. 

It is in their tilts with the judiciary that the Reds 
reach the lowest level of abjectness. Time was when 
the revolutionists scorned any quarter from the 
capitalist-controlled courts. They took their medi- 
cine like men, accepting stoically the martyrdom 
by the judicial arm of capitalist tyranny, and look- 
ing nowhere for compensation save to the forth- 
coming “Day” when capitalist justice will be over- 
thrown and the proletariat will deal out its own 
kind of justice. Present-day Reds still thunder fiery 
hatred of the judiciary, they still demand its aboli- 
tion, they still cry—more fiercely than ever—for 
the summary bumping off the High Bench of the 
Nine Old Fossils. But let one of these militant Reds, 
mouthing threats of extinction against the judici- 
ary, get involved in the toils of the law and his 
tone changes, his arrogance vanishes; he cringes 
and quakes with fear, pleading for mercy and his 
“constitutional rights.” 

It used to be that revolutionists gloried in going 
to jail, where they could pose as “martyrs in labor’s 
holy cause,” where they could function as living 
examples of the Communist claim that labor cannot 
get a square deal under a Capitalist government. 
But the comfort-loving Reds today would rather 
not demonstrate their thesis; so far as they are 
personally concerned, they much prefer to be turned 
loose and be branded as liars than to be sent to 
jail and have their proposition proved that the 
courts function in the interests of the Capitalists. 

Our contemporary Reds-gone-yellow have for- 
feited all claim to respect or even tolerance. They 
have compromised all the convictions for which 
their Red predecessors fought and died. The corpse 
of Lenin must twitch with nausea as his faithless 
followers in America pursue their tactics of selling 
out the class struggle by panhandling before the 
bar of Capitalist justice, of hiding within the folds 
of a Capitalist flag while they forswear their sacred 
calling to carry always aloft the Red flag of revolu- 
tion, of slandering the sublime Soviet Union and 
drooling words of love for a Capitalist country, of 
forgetting that “religion is the opium of the people” 
in order that they may circulate among Christian 
ladies and wheedle contributions out of them under 
the pretense that Communism aims to make the 
world safe for mothers who do not rear boys to 
go to war. 
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ANGLICAN ALLIANCE 
WITH RUMANIAN ORTHODOXY 


Elizabeth's doubtful heritage to her Establishment 


JOHN VILLIERS FARROW 











THE OLD question concerning the validity of An- 
giican Orders, it seems, is to be noisily revived. 
Pencils are being sharpened and voices lifted. The 
attitude taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
during the crisis caused by the events that led to 
the abdication of Edward VIII has made him many 
enemies. And some of these antagonists, seeking 
their opponent’s most vulnerable spot, have quite 
naturally turned the searchlight of controversy 
upon the Church of England’s proud but weak claim 
to the Apostolic Succession. Across the front pages 
of the world’s press H. G. Wells hurls a taunting 
accusation that His Grace is possessed of “doubtful 
Apostolic credentials.” From his cathedral pulpit 
a prelate, friend of the ex-monarch, challenges his 
superior’s authority. Another chorus of argument 
is heard when the Anglican bishops solemnly meet 
and vote (but not unanimously) that in the future 
divorcees be allowed to partake of the sacraments. 
That the Church which was founded because of a 
Royal divorce should be shaken to those same un- 
wholesome foundations because of a divorce close 
to a Royal person is ironic, to say the least. 

The average Anglican layman cannot fail to be 
bewildered amidst all the current confusion. Upon 
what right, he asks, do the Ministers of his church 
make their startling and conflicting decisions; upon 
what right do they so firmly take opposing sides 
in noisy and, in many cases, unedifying arguments? 
Upon the rights of their valid Orders, is the answer 
of the spiritual leaders. Meanwhile, they continue 
to quarrel. Some believe in Transubstantiation. 
Others most emphatically do not. Some cloud their 
churches with swirling incense and impressive pag- 
eantry. Others cry “Popery” at the sight of a single 
candlestick. 

And now it is announced that the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church has agreed to recognize the valid- 
ity of Anglican Orders. I am no theologian, but I am 
a layman deeply interested in Church history and 
I should indeed like to know the reasonings, apart 
from the mutual possession of schism, used by the 
dignitaries of the Orthodox Church to arrive at 
such an agreement. Of course, for Catholics, the 
entire matter was finally and completely settled by 
Leo Xiii. That wise and liberal Pontiff appointed 
a commission to examine the question thoroughly 
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and the result, based on theological deliberation, 
was his bull Apostolicae Curae. 

For those who refuse to accept Papal authority, 
there remain the undeniable facts of history. The 
historical link that joined the Anglican Episcopate 
with the Apostolic Succession cannot be proved with 
any degree of certainty. Strange facts were possi- 
ble in those turbulent times. Cranmer, Thomas 
Cromwell, the Cecils, as well as the entire Eliza- 
bethan hierarchical set-up, which was the creation 
of Acts of Parliament, had no respect for the laws 
of that ancient Institution which they tried so hard 
to stifle. Precedents were eagerly and ruthlessly 
broken and irregularity was rife. The bulk of the 
population might have been deceived as to the 
validity of Parker’s consecration, but their monarch 
seems to have had no illusions on the subject. When 
the awful consciousness came to Elizabeth that her 
human hours were numbered, she angrily dismissed 
Canterbury and his fellow prelates, shouting that 
she was no atheist but that she knew full well they 
were but “hedge priests.” 

There is another interesting point in the pro- 
posed Anglican-Orthodox alliance. How does the 
Rumanian Church, professedly so sacramental, so 
definite as to doctrine and to the minutest detail 
of ritual, intend to reconcile itself with the Prot- 
estant Low Church? On what common basis is the 
parson of Calvinistic leanings, with his austere 
chapel and plain table, going to meet the gorgeously 
vested Orthodox priest who, surrounded by myriads 
of glittering ikons, chants before Byzantine altars 
in the pale glimmer of innumerable candles? It can 
be pleaded that such conditions already exist in the 
extremes of High and Low elements of the Angli- 
can church. But that church can be likened to a 
fleet without an Admiral; each ship subject to the 
whims and direction of its own captain, each ship 
following whatever course or wind it desires. How- 
ever, when such a fleet allies itself and sails in 
convoy with another fleet that boasts of discipline 
and defined regulations, then there is bound to be 
collision and accident. Captains will engage in alter- 
cation, navigators will quarrel about charts. 

When that time arrives, let us hope and pray 
that the light of common sense will dispel the fog 
of obstinancy and error. 














COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AND ITS INHERENT MEANING 


Divesting a simple process from complications 
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AS long as we find it best to uphold the principles 
of free enterprise and free contract, we must be 
prepared to cope in an intelligent way with labor 
disputes. It is my purpose to point to some im- 
portant shortcomings in our preparedness for indus- 
trial peace. They center around our understanding 
or rather misunderstanding of what collective bar- 
gaining means and the fragmentary character of 
our mediation procedure. 

To explain collective bargaining appears to be a 
rather simple proposition at a time when every- 
body is talking so much about it. However, it seems 
to me that most of the frequent labor troubles in 
this country are due to muddled ideas about this 
focal problem of industrial relations. This is not 
without great potential dangers. If we do not ar- 
rive soon at a basic understanding of the real struc- 
ture of employer-worker relationships we will block 
a just solution by such dead burdens as personal 
prestige, self-inflation and that generally hopeless 
state of mind in which the essential issues are 
sidetracked into blind alleys. 

In the Encyclical Rerum Novarum the basic 
inter-dependence of capital and labor is emphasized 
by the words “capital cannot do without labor, 
labor cannot do without capital.” In the same En- 
cyclical the idea of class-warfare is termed “irra- 
tional,” that is to say, it is not only a wrong atti- 
tude, but it is against the very character of society 
as such. This connectedness of capital and labor 
does not prevent the fact that in concrete situa- 
tions there is usually more than one way of look- 
ing at such problems as wages, hours of work and 
labor conditions in general. In our world as it is, 
producers will naturally try to realize larger profits, 
workers will fight for higher wages. All this is by 
no means disturbing in itself. It becomes so only 
if we are unable to work out an effective system of 
conciliation. 

In our modern economic society industrial rela- 
tions have been modified by depersonalization of 
management, mass production and an almost con- 
stant threat of technological unemployment. In 
such a situation freedom of contract is not the same 
thing for the worker as it is for the employer. This 
is the fundamental aspect of collective bargaining. 
However, this insight into its sociological struc- 


ture does not afford a principle clear enough as to 
be applied practically. Not much enlightenment is 
forthcoming as to its practical phase from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Collective bargaining 
is not among those terms which are defined legally 
in the introductory section 152, although this type 
of trade agreement is the most important part of 
the Wagner Act. 

A legal definition thus omitted, we have to come 
to an interpretation of collective bargaining derived 
from its inherent meaning. The first approach is 
through a negative comparison. Obviously collec- 
tive bargaining is the contrary of individual bar- 
gaining. Instead of individual employes and em- 
ployers concluding an agreement, groups represent- 
ing both parties to the contract do so. This implies 
two phases, the strengthening of the position of the 
individual worker through associations recognized 
as representatives of employes, and the standardiza- 
tion through trade agreements of working condi- 
tions applicable to all persons doing the same kind 
of work in the same line of production. 

If we translate this into practice, we arrive at a 
fairly clear idea of how collective bargaining can 
work. It requires a mutual agreement as to two 
points: first, recognition of these groups as to 
their power to conclude agreements; second, exten- 
sion of the contents of these collective contracts to 
all members of the industry no matter whether 
they belong to employers’ associations or trade 
unions or not. 

Now this comparatively simple structure of col- 
lective bargaining has been complicated in the 
United States by connecting it with a mechanical 
majority principle, which is not at all inherent in 
the concept of collective bargaining. In section 159 
of the National Labor Relations Act we find col- 
lective bargaining suddenly combined with a rather 
crude idea of majority representation. It is easy 
to show that the introduction of this majority rule 
instead of facilitating the mediation of labor dis- 
putes complicates the situation and eventually leads 
to excessive attempts on the part of trade unions 
or employers, to monopolize in one form or an- 
other the associations of workmen. 

If we make agencies for collective bargaining 
dependent on actual majorities, then we force trade 
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unions into high pressure methods to gain more 
than fifty per cent of the industrial workers for 
their organization. In addition to that we create 
automatically a preliminary issue preceding all dis- 
cussions of labor conditions proper, such as wages 
and hours of work, namely, the question whether 
or not a labor organization claiming the right to 
bargain collectively represents the numerical ma- 
jority of workers employed. In this connection it is 
not without importance to be reminded of the fact 
that in those European countries with an extended 
experience in trade-unionism, the percentage of 
unionization although by far exceeding compara- 
tive figures in the United States, has nowhere ever 
reached the average of fifty per cent of all indus- 
trial workers. Nevertheless, trade unions have been 
recognized as legitimate partners of trade agree- 
ments in many countries. 

In Great Britain strikes and lockouts have been 
reduced substantially as a consequence of volun- 
tary mediation between representative groups of 
employers and employes. Through these agree- 
ments labor disputes have been reduced to their 
real substance, and the irksome question of pres- 
tige has been eliminated. 

Given the democratic form of government, it 
might at first sight be difficult to conceive the idea 
of representative groups which do not actually rep- 
resent the numerical majority of all workers of 
the same category. It might be equally difficult to 
think of trade agreements extending to all workers 
of an industrial unit no matter whether or not as 
individuals they are members of these groups which 
have been recognized as representatives. 

A full understanding of that phase of collective 
bargaining can only be reached if we connect this 
institution with a conciliation procedure. Collective 
bargaining without an established method of set- 
tling industrial disputes is apt to bring harm rather 
than advantage to all concerned. Such a mediation 
procedure must be agreed upon before hand as a 
part of a collective contract. Employers and em- 
ployes would be entitled to nominate representa- 
tives sitting on a conciliation board with a neutral 
as its chairman. The first task of this chairman 
would be to get objective facts about conditions 
in the industry involved in the labor dispute. Then 
he would try to bring the two parties together. 
Failing this he would have to arrive at an independ- 
ent decision settling the issues of the dispute. Here 
lies the essential point. A strike or lockout con- 
tinued in defiance of the decision of the chairman 
would be illegal. Workers resuming their activities 
or employers reopening their plants would not any 
longer be considered either as strike-breakers or 
as outsiders. Thus, we avoid the possibility that 
workers are forced to stay out of work against their 
own will. 

On the other side trade unions would be recog- 
nized as legitimate partners in collective bargain- 
ing without going too deeply into the question of 
how large a percentage of the workers they are 
representing. That is to say, trade unions would 
be placed in a really competitive position. Their 
service to their own members and to the workers 
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at large could not but be improved by such condi- 
tions. 

All this goes to prove that at its best the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is only a beginning of 
the road leading to an improvement of labor con- 
ditions in the United States. At this time I do not 
suggest further law-making but further thinking. 
The labor issues we fail to think through today 
will present themselves in greater complexity to- 
morrow. What may have been a comparatively 
easy job of disentanglement is apt to develop into 
a major calamity the longer we hesitate to do 
something about it. 


MAJORITY REPRESENTATION AND 
ACTUAL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


AS Dr. Baerwald well says, the structure of col- 
lective bargaining is fairly simple. I am not sure 
that I can agree with him, however, when he writes 
that we have complicated it by bringing in the prin- 
ciple of majority representation. At least, we have 
not deliberately sought complication. Complication 
has forced itself upon us. 

At first sight, I admit, the majority-representa- 
tion plan found in the National Labor Relations 
Act may appear to be “rather crude.” I would even 
add that this very crudeness has confirmed some 
workers in convictions as to the omnipotence of 
the union that can hardly be defended. But it is 
not difficult to understand why the Act adopts the 
majority-representation plan. It was either that 
or nothing, as far as collective bargaining is con- 
cerned. 

Dr. Baerwald is correct in writing that majority 
representation is not inherent in the idea of col- 
lective bargaining. It seems to me, however, that in 
practice it will be found necessary. We have only 
to look at the so-called “company union,” founded, 
as a rule, to make impossible the union organized 
by the workers themselves, to realize that any 
powerful corporation can by this device readily 
accept the principle of collective bargaining, and 
thereafter decline to act upon it. By encouraging 
the formation of one or more company-controlled 
groups to “represent” every possible difference of 
opinion among the employes and to stir up discord 
and disunion, they can so thoroughly complicate 
the situation that no real collective bargaining will 
be possible. It is simply a new application of the 
old political principle divide et impera. 

As a matter of fact some of the most oppressive 
employer groups in this country have at all times 
professed respect for the principle of collective 
bargaining while scouting it in practice. They were 
well aware that unless one group were authorized 
to deal with them in the name of all the workers, 
they could continue to “bargain” with the indi- 
vidual worker, or with groups which they them- 
selves controlled. 

For this very reason it remains to be seen 
whether a victory has been won for collective bar- 
gaining in the agreements signed by the General 














Motors Corporation and, more recently, by the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Co. In each case, the union is 
accepted as the bargaining authority not for all 
the workers, but only for its own members; and 
the employers specifically reserve their right to 
deal with individual employes and with representa- 
tives from the “company unions.” Presumably, the 
other agreements to be signed by employers and the 
C.1.O. agents will contain the same terms. Should 
the union be able to enlist as members practically 
all the workers, the difficulty connected with the 
majority-representation plan will, of course, not 
arise 


But suppose that with all its efforts, the union 
wins fewer than half the workers, leaving more than 
fifty per cent of the employes divided into a num- 
ber of groups, some controlled by the corporations, 
the others either indifferent or actively hostile to 
the union? In that case collective bargaining as a 
means for improving the conditions of the wage 
earner is not worth much, for the corporation will 
hold the whip hand. The logic of the facts in the 
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case seems to justify the majority-representation 
plan incorporated in the Labor Relations Act, crude 
as it may be. Better crudity (which can with time 
and experience be remedied) than continued denial 
of the right of the workers to bargain collectively. 

What, then, shall be done for the non-union em- 
ployes? It must not be supposed that among the 
powers even of a majority union is the right to 
disregard the rights of the minority. Jefferson’s 
principle that “absolute and arbitrary power exists 
nowhere in a republic, not even in the largest ma- 
jority,” is equally applicable to labor organizations. 
Where there is reasonable difference of opinion 
among employe groups, the conciliation board, to 
which Dr. Baerwald refers, must hear and if possi- 
ble adjust, all grievances. At times, this may not be 
possible. In that case, it seems reasonable that the 
will of the majority expressed through representa- 
tives of groups voluntarily chosen by the employes 
and operating without coercion or intimidation by 
employers, should prevail. 

PauL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


IN OUR MODERN TRENDS 


Material superlatives and spiritual diminutives 


EDWARD P. TIVNAN, S.J. 











AS A BOY who found in mathematics little of 
cheer, I must confess that there was one problem 
which quite fascinated me. Our teacher, who always 
gave me the impression that he subsisted on a regu- 
lar diet of angles, arcs, truncated cones and sundry 
other geometrical tidbits, waxed tremendously en- 
thusiastic when he explained that problem. But his 
enthusiasm only resulted in giving new impetus 
to my youthful skepticism, as I proceeded to try by 
every practical means at my disposal, to wreck his 
beloved theory. The problem, surely you remember 
it. Divide a line into halves, then one of the halves 
into yet other halves, and so on, all the merry day. 
One approaches but never reaches the limit to 
further division. There is always something left. 
How well I recall the many pencils sharpened to a 
needle-point; keen-edged scissors; even my father’s 
razor with which, in triumphant ritual, he used to 
cut slivers from “a hair of his head,”—but not, as 
I learned to my sorrow, after I had tried my experi- 


ment. Less and less there always was, but what to 
do with that almost invisible, but to me physical 
indivisible half, I finally tucked away into that re- 
ceptacle in which there lies many another unan- 
swered question of boyhood days. 

Reflecting now upon the course of worldly events 
and tendencies, the problem of my youth once more 
confronts me. The diminishing suffix “less” is being 
appended to so many words, that I begin to wonder 
how much less we can have without having nothing. 
Will the conclusion of the old problem still hold? 

Today I picked up a magazine and began a ran- 
dom inspection of the advertisements. There I found 
mention of a company whose service is “matchless” ; 
a “matchless” brand of coffee; a cigarette likewise 
“matchless”; a “brushless” shaving soap; a razor 
for a “soapless” shave; a “greaseless” facial cream; 
“shrinkless” shirts; “wrinkleless” neckties; “run- 
less” stockings; “freezeless” stuff for the auto; 
“countless” uses for “stainless” steel. And so it goes 
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in this age in which we seem to make progress, so- 
called, by subtraction; we get on by getting some- 
thing off. 

Straightway there came reminiscence. I recalled 
the advent of the “horseless,” but by no means 
noiseless “carriage,” chugging along to the won- 
derment of the boyish mind. One result, more car- 
riages, if I dare so designate them, risking the ire 
of the progressive automobile manufacturers, but 
less horses. Indeed we seem to have reached that 
stage of affairs graphically described to me by a 
Vermont farmer with whom I was chatting in a 
train: “It’s got to be so naow that a hoss ain’t 
afeared er nuthin’ lessen he sees anuther hoss.” 

Out of the distant years there comes a memory, 
sweet now as it then was, when I realized for the 
first time, that the dentist, bane of my life, had 
added “less” to the pain accompanying the extrac- 
tion of a tooth. And who shall enumerate the pain- 
less devices that have been invented in the mean- 
while? A boon to suffering mankind they are, but 
When one sees the increasing toll of slaves to the 
myriad habit-forming, sedative drugs, or reflects 
upon the loss of ruggedness and fortitude in bear- 
ing pain, one wonders if it has all been to the profit 
of the race. 

Then my thoughts turn to the air as I recall what 
seemed to me the witchery of “wireless.” Not easily 
shall I forget my astonishment when our professor 
of physics, standing at his lecture-table, without 
intervening wire, rang a bell in the laboratory 
which was shut off from us by two walls. Only his 
well-known hatred of quackery saved his reputation 
with us on that occasion. Meantime, what strides 
have been made along the paths of the air. Truly, 
this “less” has been a blessing to men in so many 
ways—especially in averting sea-disasters by that 
ery for help which seems to come literally out of 
the depths. 

But oh, has he yet been born, the inventor of a 
device which will cause my neighbor’s radio to be 
soundless, at least to me? The question presses to 
my lips as, wirelessly, there is transmitted through 
the windows across the way, the trumpet voice of 
one who announces to my defenceless ears what I 
must buy and use, lest I be sleepless. And presently 
I am, perforce, occupied with reflections upon the 
artless, or should I rather say, shameless manner 
in which, over that same pathless depth of the air, 
I am frantically warned, woe is me, too late, against 
the grave danger which threatens, lest I become 
“hairless” or “toothless,” if I fail to use the “peer- 
less” remedy to be purchased at the neighboring 
drugstore. Had I heeded the warnings, methinks I 
had long since added to my present plight that of 
being penniless. 

And lest I forget, as if I ever could, before the 
next political campaign, will some charitable soul 
devise a method of rendering the prospective seek- 
ers for office speechless? 

Amid the torrent of adjectives with which we are 
deluged, it would seem as if “colorful” has the all- 
time endurance record. I, for one, rejoice. The 
world is drab enough now without deepening the 
shadow that lies upon it. And yet, to my consterna- 
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tion, a short time ago I met a lady, an enthusiastic 
experimenter, who told me that her efforts had 
resulted in the production of a black rose. The 
while I looked at her finger-nails, and wondered 
why she had begun with an attack upon the poor 
rose. Seedless oranges and grapes and raspberries, 
and rougeless lips, if you will, but spare us the 
tragedy of “less” appended to the tints of God’s 
beauty reflected in the flowers. 

Skies that will ever be cloudless, we cannot rea- 
sonably expect. And what would we do for the 
beauty of a sunset without the clouds? The over- 
head loveliness of night will sometimes be hidden 
from the eye but I have ceaseless gratitude to God 
who set the heavenly bodies so high that man can- 
not reach them, else he might long since have laid 
a hands upon them to render our nights star- 
ess 


But this invasion of the field of matter does not 
constitute so grave a problem as does the foray 
into the world of spirit. Yet may not the one be an 
occasion of the other? 

Paradox it is, indeed, that with more laws enacted 
and placed upon our statute-books than ever before, 
the spirit that wanders abroad is lawless. But again, 
this can hardly be cause for surprise when we re- 
flect that much of the instruction given the youth 
of today is set upon a foundation which is godless. 
There we sound the depths of the problem. What 
is the limit to which we are approaching? How far 
can we proceed along this line with division and 
subdivision? That a generation thus nurtured should 
prove to be reckless, remorseless and conscienceless 
is to be expected. That such a generation should 
number many homes that are childless is inevitable. 

Saint Paul faced the problem, and it were well in 
these days to remind ourselves of what he wrote 
in his Epistle to the Romans. Nor should we forget 
that, heedless, they chose the way that led to de- 
struction. A pity it is that space forbids the entire 
quotation, but beginning with the eighteenth verse 
of chapter one, the Apostle strikes hard: “For the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and injustice of those men that detain 
the truth of God in injustice: because that which 
is known of God is manifest in them. For God hath 
manifested it to them. For the invisible things of 
him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made; 
his eternal power also, and divinity: so that they 
are inexcusable.” Then having drawn the sword, he 
swings with lusty strokes as he points out to them 
just why they are inexcusable, not sparing words 
whose meaning is glaringly plain. Piece by piece he 
hews down the structure which was called civiliza- 
tion, and, as we read, we might recall our news- 
papers, magazines, plays, novels—to be brief, our 
modern life. 

I fancy that in honesty we shall find ourselves 
unable to evade the devastating conclusion of the 
thirty-second verse: “foolish’”—reason has fled; 
“dissolute”—morals at loose ends; “without affec- 
tion” —the will astray; “without fidelity”—all sense 
of duty gone; “without mercy”—the hardened 


heart. 
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EUCHARISTIC PRAYER 
IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


FAR from being a movement for the few, the 
liturgical movement is a movement for the many. 
It aims to restore to its rightful place the com- 
munal character of Christian worship, particularly 
as this is centered in the Holy Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice: theocentric in its aim, communal in its very 
essence. 

How deeply such an idea was rooted in the minds 
of Catholics during the Ages of Faith, is shown 
in a recent doctorate thesis for the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America by Sister Loretta McGarry, 
A.M., of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. The 
thesis is entitled The Holy Eucharist in Middle Eng- 
lish Homiletic and Devotional Verse, and is one of 
the fine fruits of American liturgical scholarship. 
It is a sequel to the study of Eucharistic literature 
in England before 1300, by Sister Mary Joseph 
Cravens, O.S.F., published by the Catholic Univer- 
sity in 1932. 

In her study of the homiletic poems of the period, 
Sister Loretta shows how abundant and precise 
was the popular catechetical teaching of the time. 
The errors of Berengarius and other heretics made 
the late medieval English churchmen very much 
alive to the need of arming their flocks against 
misconceptions concerning the Holy Eucharist. The 
nature of the uble or obley (oblatum, sacred Host), 
was carefully explained. Precise directions were 
given for the reception of Holy Communion, and 
the effects of the Sacrament upon the Seven Dead- 
ly Sins or roots of vices are described. These dis- 
courses “furnish ample proof that Catholic theol- 
ogy is not exclusively for scholars and theologians, 
but also for the millions—for the plain, simple, 
common man ‘whose life has yet to be written’.” 

The sermon De Sacramento Altaris, by the Rec- 
tor of Chart-Sutton, was a masterpiece of solid 
theological doctrine expounded in simple popular 
style, helped out by examples of local color. “In an 
informal familiar way the preacher introduces his 
theme by telling his hearers that now he must 
speak 

Of godes flesh and eke hys blode 
At cherche ine forme of brede 
And wyne.” 

There was no mincing matters for those medieval 
homilists. The newly instituted Feast of Corpus 
Christi gave them an opportunity to enlarge upon 
the manna given to the Israelites, and therewith 
to voice the sufferings of the poor and rebuke “the 
methods of medieval profiteers who infringe the 
laws of social justice; especially those who buy 
more corn or malt than they need for their house- 
holds and keep it until it is dear, even allowing it 


to lie and rot, as did the children of Israel with 
the manna.” “When the sinful man shall ask God 
when he saw Him thus needy and refused to help 
Him, God’s answer shall be short and to the point: 
‘Goth to helle, for heuene is dere.’ ” 

The most unusual and generally interesting part 
of Sister Loretta’s study is that of the Lay Folks 
Mass Book, which was a sort of popular manual 
for the laity in verse form, 629 lines in length. I 
hope that Sister Loretta will not indict me for 
thieving if I quote at some length from her char- 
acterization of this document: 

“In casting a glance over the Lay Folks Mass 
Book we are impressed by its theocentric and com- 
munal aspects. When we pass in review the mani- 
fold prayers and liturgical gestures suggested by 
the pious author, we realize that these medieval 
worshippers, ‘lewed’ though they might be, evalu- 
ated the Mass in its correct terms. They looked 
upon it primarily as an act of supreme homage to 
God, the Creator of the universe, in acknowledg- 
ment of His sovereign power. To them it is essen- 
tially a sacrifice, the sacrifice of the New Covenant, 
the renewal of that sublime sacrifice which Christ 
made of Himself on Calvary to His heavenly Father 
in propitiation for man’s sin. Consequently, the poet 
reminds the worshiper that after the “sacring” bell 
he should do reverence ‘to ihesu crist awen pres- 
ence,’ for at the Elevation they behold Him Who 
was sold by Judas, died on the rood, rose again 
from the dead, and ‘went to heuen.’ Previous to 
this, the worshiper asks God to ‘receive this sol- 
empne sacrifice,’ for the priest and for us all. Thus, 
these layfolk were conscious that the Mass is a 
community action, enacted not by the priest alone 
but by the whole congregation. . . . For them, it 
was the great liturgical rite of the whole united 
Church, the Communion of Saints, of which Christ 
is the Head and they are the members. For this 
reason the writer of the poem constantly urges the 
layfolk to be faithful to the spirit of the Church 
and of the liturgy by uniting themselves either 
vocally or at least in thought with whatever is said 
by the priest; by praying for the needs of the 
Church and for their brethren, and by deriving 
profit from hearing and preaching the word of God. 

“The prayers of The Lay Folks Mass Book are 
seldom wholly personal. The purely subjective note 
appears only where one would expect to find it. 
The remaining prayers are communal, if not ex- 
clusively, at least in larger part, as is evidenced 
by the use of the plural pronoun.” The book reveals 
to us the “thoughts and feelings which flowed 
through the minds and hearts of thousands of 
Englishmen who lived when England knew but one 
Creed,” when reverence, love, and contrition were 
joined to a corporate and sacrificial service of the 
Church. THE PILGRIM 
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TRUST AND LIBERTY 


THROUGH this solemn discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s plan for the re-organization of the judiciary 
runs a thin stream of wit and humor. But the rill 
will flood into a vast river should some of the 
political officials at Washington deem it proper to 
discourse at larger length on the President’s pur- 


poses. 

What moves these underlings to lecture on the 
judiciary in general and on the Supreme Court in 
particular, and suddenly to discover in their bosoms 
an overwhelming interest in jurisprudence, is per- 
fectly clear. The President has a habit, which bids 
fair to grow into a custom, of sending assorted 
officials, and even members of the Cabinet, to the 
microphone or to the platform where they expound 
to the populace the beneficent purposes of pending 
legislation. Probably these officials are merely con- 
forming themselves to the custom as they find it, 
regardless of their personal views. Even so high 
an official as a Senator of the United States not 
long ago vehemently protested that the President 
would abhor legislation affecting the personnel of 
the Supreme Court. Overnight that same official 
introduced a bill vitally affecting the personnel of 
the Court. Convictions are not important at Wash- 
ington. They have been set aside for “party loy- 
alty.” 

In the case of most of these speakers, we admire 
the man rather than the acumen of the savant. 
After careful study of their addresses, we are com- 
pelled to admit that nothing of pertinent value has 
been contributed to the discussion. On re-reading 
any one of them, the memory cells are stirred. We 
feel that somewhere at some time, we have heard 
it all before. 

One address, delivered some days ago before a 
university audience, may be taken as a sample of 
the others. As his fundamental postulate, the speak- 
er presented the duty of loyalty to a political party. 
This loyalty should be quickened, he thought, into 
a pulsing life and shaping influence by remembrance 
of the patronage in the hands of the chief of a 
victorious party. He next argued that all discussion 
should end with avowals of imperishable trust and 
confidence in Federal officials. The argument is not 
precisely novel, and it is probable that the uni- 
versity dons found it something less than con- 
vincing. 

However, we are willing to consider the plan if 
for loyalty to party we are permitted to substitute 
loyalty to country and the Constitution. As for 
confidence in government, and that trust in his 
good intentions which in his latest radio address 
the President asked us to give him, we can consider 
that too. But it is dangerous to trust our liberties 
to any man, and throughout all our deliberations 
we must remember Jefferson’s principle. When we 
appoint or elect an administrator, we must put him 
under bond, tell him what he must not do as well 
as what he must do—and then watch him care- 
fully. Vigilance, not trust, is the safeguard of the 
heritage of our liberties. 
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FEDERAL RUM 


ONLY five years ago the high crime of possessing 
a gill of rum was punished in this country by fine 
and imprisonment, but next month the Government 
will be ready to sell you gallons of rum made in its 
own distilleries in the Virgin Islands. We commend 
this enterprise to Bishop Cannon. At the same time, 
approximately, the Liquor Authority of the State 
of New York will take to the radio to warn all 
citizens to be sparing rather than prodigal in the 
use of rum. Have we here a conflict of authority? 
At any rate, we feel that for once at least New 
York is nearer the angels than Washington. 


THE YOUTH CON 


AT some future day the historian of this po- 
litical era will have his work cut out for him 
in tracing the fortunes of the so-called Child- 
Labor Amendment. Submitted to the people in 
1924, within three years the people of some 
thirty-six States emphatically repudiated it. 
However, as the Amendment was sent out with 
no element of time to limit it—in whatever way 
we view it, this Amendment is without limita- 
tions—and since in every legislature powerful 
lobbies were ceaselessly at work, affirmations 
were secured in the following years from twen- 
ty-eight States. We believe that no Federal 
court has ever ruled on the practice, but an 
illogical custom assumes that while a State 
may retract its rejection of an Amendment, it 
may not withdraw its acceptance. 

The debate which took place this year in the 
New York Assembly once more fanned public 
interest in this alleged Child-Labor Amend- 
ment. The debate ended when the Assembly re- 
jected the Amendment (for the third time, un- 
less we are in error) by a decisive vote. Charges 
of “influence” and “pressure” have been and 
are now made by the supporters of the Amend- 
ment. But these come with very poor grace 
from men and women who have been exerting 
“influence” and “pressure” for many years, and 
who recently have enjoyed the full force of the 
“pressure” and “influence” exerted by the 
President of the United States and by the chief 
dispensers of State and Federal patronage. 

The simple truth of the case, as the New 
York Times has recently admitted, is that the 
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THREE HORSES 


POLITICIANS love figures. They are safer than 
facts, they think, and much more picturesque. Re- 
cently we have been reminded that the three 
branches of this Government are three plow horses, 
one of which will not pull. Something does seem 
wrong with our national plowing, and perhaps it 
will be necessary to get rid of the beast that de- 
lays us. But let us be sure that we pick out the 
balky horse. The President is certain that the 
animal lives in the new buildings which house the 
Supreme Court. It might be well, however, to look 
into the Capitol and the White House. 


L AMENDMENT 


measure was poorly drawn. This admission is 
shared by the New York Herald Tribune, a 
journal which fairly outdid the Times in its 
support of the proposed Amendment. “Persons 
under eighteen,” writes the editor of the Her- 
ald Tribune, is a phrase that includes “a large 
proportion of youth,” and thus from the be- 
ginning the Amendment strove to insert into 
the fundamental law of the land “‘a fundamental 
inaccuracy.” How large that proportion is to- 
day cannot be stated with mathematical ac- 
curacy, but the estimate of 45,000,000 persons 
under eighteen years of age is probably not far 
from the truth. In permitting Congress not only 
to forbid but also to “regulate” the labor of 
tender little blossoms of seventeen, we concede 
a power which, to paraphrase Congressman 
Lamneck, of Ohio, “a good Congress would not 
desire and a bad Congress should not have.” 

As we have repeatedly noted, the sole an- 
swer made by supporters of the Amendment to 
those who consider this vast and undefined 
grant of power unwise, is that no Congress will 
ever use it. If no Congress will ever use it, then 
the power should not be given. Even the Gov- 
ernor of New York, we regret to say, made 
this argument the burden of his radio address 
on the eve of the vote in the Assembly. The 
Governor should know better than we the peril 
that lies in political prophecy. He could not tell 
what even his own Assembly would do this 
year. He certainly cannot answer for the use 
by all future Congresses of the dangerous grant 
of power contained in this Amendment. 











LABOR’S RIGHTS 


WHAT has come to pass in the industrial world 
in the last three weeks fills us with grave fear for 
the future of organized labor in this country. The 
rift between the followers of Messrs. Lewis and 
Green has widened, and the country is presented 
with the spectacle of two bitterly hostile labor 
groups, national in scope, each claiming the ex- 
clusive right to speak for the wage-earner. What 
Mr. Green’s dallying with the company unions in 
the steel industry may bring forth, no one can say, 
but we hazard the guess that here we have an- 
other case of the mountain in labor. But what is 
of infinitely more serious significance is the reser- 
vation by the automobile and steel corporations of 
their right to deal as they see fit with individual 
workers and with company-controlled unions. 

How long must the wage-earner fight for recog- 
nition of his right to organize freely and to deal 
on at least an approximately equal standing with 
his employer? Of this right, no Catholic can have 
any possible doubt. Whether we turn to the im- 
mortal Encyclical of Leo XIII on Labor, or to the 
Instructions of the Holy See issued during the pon- 
tificate of Pius X, to the more recent Encyclical 
in which Pius XI repeated and to some extent am- 
plified the teachings of Leo XIII, or to approved 
Catholic writers on social and economic topics, we 
find one and the same doctrine. At a time when the 
doctrine was far from popular in a world cursed 
by laissez-faire theories of economics, Leo XIII 
boldly asserted the worker’s right to form unions, 
and based that right upon the irrefragable rock 
of the doctrine of man’s natural rights. At the same 
time he pleaded for the right of the worker to a 
living wage, and stressed the duty of the State to 
give him special consideration because of his spe- 
cial needs. 

Today, one can boldly preach the doctrines of 
the Popes and secure an audience. But too often 
the respect paid the rights of the worker is lip- 
service only. The General Motors Corporation, to 
cite one outstanding example, always openly ap- 
proved the right of workers to bargain collectively, 
and always contrived devices which made collec- 
tive bargaining with the Corporation a delusion and 
a fraud, a source of discord among the workers 
and of instability in the industrial world. As we 
pointed out at the time, we felt no great security 
in the armistice finally signed by the Corporation 
and the strikers. The principle of collective bar- 
gaining had not been established on a satisfactory 
basis, since the Corporation expressly reserved its 
right to deal with as many “unions” as it chose. 

Our feeling of insecurity has been deepened by 
the eagerness with which the steel corporations 
have concluded treaties with Mr. Lewis—but al- 
ways reserving their right to deal with the com- 
pany union. Evidently these corporations consider 
the company union no phantom, but a most real 
and solid organization, or organizations, which they 
can play off against the worker’s union, to the de- 
struction of all real collective bargaining. Much as 
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we dislike the conclusion, it was long ago forced 
upon us. Since a sufficient guarantee cannot be 
created by private initiative, the civil authority 
must intervene to protect this most precious right 
of the wage-earner. 

But while from its founding AMERICA, taking its 
stand on the Papal Encyclicals, has strenuously and 
fearlessly defended the rights of the wage-earner, 
we have never defended “leaders” whose actions, it 
seemed to us, were bound to lead labor astray. The 
worker has a right to organize, to bargain collec- 
tively, to use, under certain circumstances, the 
strike; but the whole tenor of the Papal documents 
and indeed of the natural and the Divine laws, for- 
bids him, as Father Blakely showed in his article 
on the sit-down strike (AMERICA, March 13, 1937) 
to invade the rights of others. That a good end 
justifies the use of morally indefensible means is 
not a Catholic but a satanic doctrine. 

It is so easy, popular and safe, to denounce the 
iniquities of great corporations that the practice 
is common, even among time-serving politicians. 
But to point out that a labor organization may 
make a mistake is to invite the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. Labor does not need flat- 
terers but, if it is to obtain its rights, unbiased ad- 
visers. They are not friends but enemies of labor’s 
cause who support labor even when labor is wrong. 


IN MEXICO 


FROM time to time, the American press has re- 
ported that the Mexican Government is actually 
permitting Catholic churches to be re-opened. In 
some instances the report corresponds to a reality. 
It is true that the building may be opened, but it 
is not true that the clergy are allowed to officiate 
in it. Thus, instead of a church in the Catholic 
sense, we have an empty pulpit, sealed confes- 
sionals, and a desecrated altar. 

Other reports, for the accuracy of which we can- 
not vouch, also come to us from exploited Mexico. 
Within the last few weeks it has been said that 
Cardenas now sees the necessity of conciliating 
not only Catholics, but property-owners who have 
been despoiled of their holdings to fill the purses of 
politicians. The necessity is based, so runs the re- 
port, on an alliance of former Mexican chiefs with 
army officers and others high in the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. When these men are ready to act, Car- 
denas will take his place with his dispossessed pre- 
decessors. 

Possibly this rumor may be the herald of truth; 
possibly it has been invented to explain the open- 
ing, in the sense noted, of church buildings in some 
parts of Mexico. It will hardly be necessary to point 
out, even to critics of the mentality of the Nation, 
that these concessions do not vindicate the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty. The thief who 
returns a tenth of his loot is still a thief, and the 
alleged proposal of the Mexican brigands to per- 
mit certain churches to open but to keep others 
closed, and to allow no church to be competently 
staffed, is itself a denial of religious liberty. 
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It is, however, barely possible that both Wash- 
ington and the usurpers in Mexico are beginning 
to understand some elementary principles of legit- 
imate government. In time they may even agree 
that religious persecution and political proscription 
at the will of the chief brigand are incompatible 
with good government in Mexico, or anywhere else. 


THE GREAT WEEK 


WITH Palm Sunday, the Church begins “the great 
week,” “the holy week,” during which she directs 
our minds to the memorable events which took 
place before and during the Passion of Our Lord. 
The custom of distributing palms to the clergy and 
people at the Mass is of very ancient origin. It is 
probable that originally not one but two special 
Masses were assigned to the day. During the first 
the palms were blessed, and the Mass which con- 
tains the Gospel of the Passion followed. The liturgy 
still retains what corresponds to the Introit of this 
first Mass, along with the Lesson, the Gospel and 
the Prayers. 

One of many striking features presented by the 
liturgy this week is the solemn chanting of the 
various Gospels of the Passion by the three dea- 
cons, assisted by a choir. The first deacon chants 
the history, the second the words of Our Lord, the 
third the words spoken by others than Our Lord; 
and the choir reproduces the shouts and maledic- 
tions of the mcb. When properly rendered, with 
strict attention to the rubrics, the effect is most 
dramatic, not in the cheap sense of producing a 
bizarre effect, but in enacting before us in a com- 
pelling manner the story of the Passion. 

According to Abbot Cabrol, the services of Holy 
Week are of apostolic origin. In Jerusalem during 
the fourth century, these first primitive services 
were lovingly studied and artistically developed into 
the magnificent ceremonial which we have today. 
No coronation can rival in glory the rites of Holy 
Thursday in a great cathedral where the Bishop 
with his priests about him offers the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and as the sublime strains of the Pange lingua 
are chanted carries the Blessed Sacrament in pro- 
cession to the altar of repose. We cannot here de- 
scribe these and the other solemnities of the week, 
but every Catholic should know them. A most ex- 
cellent little book for this purpose is the simple 
yet learned and devotional Holy Week which con- 
tains the Latin and English text with an explana- 
tion by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. 

One brief reflection may be permitted us, an old 
one, yet useful. On Sunday Our Lord was hailed 
by the populace as King, and only a few days later 
many of those who went out to greet Him were 
plotting His death. That same scene has often been 
repeated in the life of Christ’s mystical body, the 
Church. Today kings court her, and tomorrow an- 
other Nero vows that he will delete the very name 
“Christian” from the memory of man. The Church 
is always going to Calvary, but, like her Divine 
Founder, after her crucifixion always finding the 
glory of the Resurrection. 
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THE WORLD STAGE. Pope Pius blessed the Golden 
Rose which will be presented to Queen Elena of 
Italy in commemoration of her fortieth wedding 
anniversary. During his reign the Holy Father pre- 
viously bestowed the Golden Rose on Elizabeth of 
Belgium and Victoria of Spain. . . . The United 
States Legation and Consulate in Addis Ababa will 
be closed on March 31. Rome considered the closing 
tantamount to recognition of its conquest of Ethi- 
opia. .. . A plot to seize control of Hungary’s Gov- 
ernment, by conspirators financed with Nazi money 
was reported exposed in Budapest. ... “Big navy” 
men won in Washington, when the House passed 
the $526,555,000 Naval Supply Bill, after rejecting 
an amendment requesting President Roosevelt to 
call a conference of nations to halt the “mad naval 
race.”. .. Secretary Hull forwarded an official apol- 
ogy from the United States to the German Govern- 
ment for an insult to Hitler by Mayor La Guardia 
of New York. . . . In the State of Veracruz, Mexico, 
Catholics distributed leaflets instructing the faith- 
ful in a campaign of “passive resistance” in the 
face of the religious persecution of the Cardenas 
regime. The Catholic people were instructed to 
withdraw their children from the Government’s 
atheistic schools recently praised by the American 
Ambassador; to attend no theatres or other public 
spectacles; to buy only the most urgent necessities. 
This boycott, it was hoped, might induce Cardenas 
to allow Catholics religious liberty. . . . Amid a 
booming fifty-gun salute, Premier Mussolini sailed 
for Italian North Africa. . . . President Manuel L. 
Quezon of the Philippine Commonwealth asked in 
Washington that full independence be granted soon, 
that his country should not be required to wait for 
its free status until 1945. 


AT HoME. By a vote of 102 to 42, the New York 
State Assembly defeated ratification of the Child 
Labor amendment to the Federal Constitution. . . . 
President Roosevelt, taking to the air on the occa- 
sion of 1,100 Democratic Victory dinners through- 
out the country, placed his Supreme Court plan on 
the basis of party loyalty. Without mentioning the 
Supreme Court by name, he demanded a “well- 
matched, three-horse team to plow the fields that 
hold the opportunities for human progress in the 
United States.” Five days later, he broadcast a 
national “fireside chat,” in an effort to win popular 
support for his attempt to reorganize the Supreme 
Court. He characterized the Court as a “super- 
legislature,” declared: “. . . we must take action to 
save the Constitution from the court and the court 
from itself.” He asked the American people to trust 
him. Opponents of the President’s plan rallied to 
the Court’s defense. Senator Burke of Nebraska 
described the Supreme Court as the defender of 


the rights of the individual. He declared any “dili- 
gent and surpassingly cunning and deceptive pro- 
gram to discredit the Supreme Court in the minds 
of the people” would be a disservice to the cause of 
democracy. Labor leaders, headed by Major George 
L. Berry and John L. Lewis called at the White 
House, pledged their backing. Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League of which Major Berry is president, an- 
nounced it would go into every Congressional dis- 
trict to campaign for the Supreme Court change. 
. . . The Senate Judiciary Committee opened its 
hearings on the President’s Court plan. Attorney 
General Cummings appeared before the Commit- 
tee. Mr. Cummings echoed the President’s rejection 
of all suggestions of a constitutional amendment 
as a substitute. He read a statement urging the 
Presidential plan, was then questioned. Senator 
O’Mahoney made known he would offer an amend- 
ment requiring a two-thirds majority of the Su- 
preme Court to invalidate an act of Congress... . 
In the labor field John L. Lewis’s union drive in 
steel commenced invading the aluminum industry. 
The largest unit of the Aluminum Workers Union 
at New Kensington, Pa., deserted the American 
Federation of Labor, joined the C.I1.O....A new 
wave of sit-down strikes hit Detroit and other 
sections. In Detroit sit-downs were called in all 
major plants of the Chrysler Corporation, affecting 
nearly 60,000 workers. Another sit-down stopped 
plants of the Hudson Motor Car Company. The 
Chrysler Corporation petitioned for a court injunc- 
tion to compel sit-down strikers to evacuate its eight 
occupied plants. The injunction sought for named 
John L. Lewis and other union officials as defend- 
ants, charging “unlawful conspiracy” to take pos- 
session of the company’s buildings. . .. Akron plants 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company were 
closed by strikes. ... A. F. of L. leaders hinted they 
might stage a reprisal campaign against the C.I.O., 
which would include a boycott of goods produced 
by Lewis unions. A drive to organize workers in 
the steel fabrication plants of the nation in opposi- 
tion to the C.I.O. was announced by President 
William Green. . . . The C.I.O. commenced to get 
under way an effort to enroll a large segment of 
the 2,250,000 workers in the textile, oil and refining 
industries. . . . The Assembly of California adopted 
a resolution designed to pardon Thomas J. Mooney, 
convicted of the 1916 Preparedness Day bombing 
in San Francisco. . . . Secretary Hull ordered the 
American Ambassador in Berlin, William E. Dodd, 
to protest against the obscene jibes against Mayor 
La Guardia and American Jewish women which 
appeared in German newspapers. . . . President 
Roosevelt journeyed to Warm Springs, Georgia, for 
a brief vacation. ... The American Bar Association, 
by a vote of more than six to one, disapproved of 
the President’s Supreme Court reorganization. 
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IRISH FREE STATE. A supplementary estimate was 
agreed to in the Dail for the purpose of stabilizing 
a national air transport company with powers to 
control the Free State’s own air service and be a 
partner with other companies in a Transatlantic 
service. Mr. Lemass, Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, said the principal function of the com- 
pany would be the development of civil aviation on 
an extensive scale and it would aim at making Ire- 
land the international junction for air traffic be- 
tween Europe and North America, not only by 
direct air-service, but also by providing air-con- 
nections at Saorstat ports with Transatlantic ship- 
ping. . . . The Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions 
Amendment Bill would provide help for indigent 
widows over fifty-five. The former bill is so amend- 
ed that insurance by the husband is abolished and 
every widow of the age and in need will be bene- 
fited, irrespective of the status of her late husband. 
. .. The National Graves Association, Dublin, has 
decided to inaugurate the long-cherished project 
of erecting a fitting national memorial at the Re- 
publican Plot, Glasnevin Cemetery. The Plot con- 
tains the graves of Irish patriots from 1867 to 1922. 
Kilmainham jail will be taken over by the Govern- 
ment and preserved for posterity as a national 
monument. 


THE Far East. The Japanese Privy Council con- 
sidered the proposals agreed upon by the British 
and Japanese Governments for a final settlement 
of the leasehold question at ports like Yokohama 
and Kobe. The foreign nations’ right to exemption 
from local taxation enjoyed since 1899 will termi- 
nate in 1942. .. . Foreign Minister Sato’s first speech 
in the House of Peers seemed to mark a new policy, 
which will respect China’s claim for equality and 
cease to awaken British suspicions. Friendly rela- 
tions with Britain was, he said, the wish of the 
whole nation, while misunderstandings had been 
unfortunately caused by the China question, trade 
disputes and differences about disarmament... . 
The Japanese trade mission, headed by Chokyuro, 
which will visit the United States in May, seeks to 
secure reciprocal terms for a larger purchase of 
our cotton goods. . . . China’s oldest family, that 
of Confucius, will be its official representative at 
the British May Coronation services. Dr. Kung, a 
direct descendant of the sage, has been chosen to 
represent China in London. 


SPAIN. In early January, attention in the United 
States was focussed on the Spanish motorship, Mar 
Cantabrico. The ship was fighting desperately 
against time in a feverish effort to get away with 
airplanes and munitions for the Spanish Reds be- 
fore Congress passed regulations forbidding its de- 
parture. It sailed out of New York harbor, was 
stopped by a Coast Guard cutter, then allowed to 
proceed. From New York it went to Veracruz, then 
headed across the Atlantic. On the ocean, it com- 
menced to change its appearance, began to look 
like an English ship, through the adroit use of 
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paint. In the Bay of Biscay, the Mar Cantabrico, 
new paint and all, ran right into a Nationalist 
cruiser, was captured. .. . Around Madrid, General 
Franco’s Nationalist army advanced twelve miles 
in the Guadalajara sector, to the northeast of 
Madrid. Other columns pushed back Leftist militia 
in the Jarama river zone, southeast of the city. 
Intense activity was also manifest on the Cordoba 
front, the Nationalists advancing their lines about 
thirty miles northwest of Cordoba. 


CLERGYMEN WorrRY SOVIETS. High officials of the 
Militant Godless League, or Bezbozhiks, in Moscow, 
were deeply concerned over the “alarming decline” 
in the forces organized to stamp out religion in Sovi- 
et Russia, according to an Associated Press dispatch 
of March 10. According to Jzvestiya, Moscow offi- 
cial daily, the number of members had sunk from 
5,000,000 in 1933 to less than 2,500,000, and the 
organization had ceased to exist in many provinces. 
Clergymen, taking advantage of the new Consti- 
tution, were said to be staging a rapid comeback. 
In December of last year, however, their number 
was counted as having fallen to 79,500. ... As 
Trotsky was beginning his new series of broadsides 
from Mexico, Joseph Stalin hastened to declare 
that there must be in Russia an end of “bureau- 
cracy,” Trotsky’s staple subject of accusation, in 
the ranks of the Communist party. This occasioned 
little surprise, since bureaucracy had repeatedly 
been ordered out of existence. . . . Worry over 
clergymen and Trotsky was accompanied by worry 
over the high birthrate, since medical and nursing 
provisions were not at hand to accommodate the 
surplus children. What accentuated these Soviet 
headaches all the more was a ten-per-cent increase 
in the cost of living. 


FRANCE. Finance Minister Vincent Auriol present- 
ed to Parliament a bill authorizing issuance of a 
new national defense loan in sterling and dollars 
as well as in francs. All parties agreed that the 
loan was necessary to re-establish French finances. 
Disappointment was expressed in Paris because the 
United States refused the request made for estab- 
lishment of a banking agency there. No comment 
appeared on the allegation made by Senator Borah 
in the Senate of the United States that the French 
plan seemed to be an attempt to evade the Johnson 
anti-foreign loan law, which forbids debt defaulting 
nations like France from floating loans in America. 
Premier Blum, who announced a week ago he would 
never change his policy, changed it when he backed 
the defense loan, which is in many ways the an- 
tithesis of the principles of the Popular Front 
regime. Premier Blum, broadcasting to the nation, 
made no apologies, merely explained his new pro- 
gram, the keystone of which is the defense loan. 
He maintained the program necessary to restore 
confidence and to bring back repairiated funds. 
The new program puts an end to the curb on gold, 
undertakes repayment in that metal should credi- 
tors so demand. 
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PRESERVE OUR LIBERTIES 


EDITOR: God bless you for your editorial, Presi- 
dent or Dictator, and for Father Blakely’s defense 
of the Supreme Court (February 20). It is rare for 
any one to raise his voice above a whisper in de- 
fense of our highest tribunal. Who would have sus- 
pected in 1925, when the decision was handed down 
in the Oregon School case, that within a dozen 
years a concerted effort to discredit the Supreme 
Court and to make it subservient to the dictates of 
a political majority would find scarcely any opposi- 
tion even among Catholics? 

Because its author received a majority of votes 
in a recent election this amazing attack on the 
Supreme Court of the United States (an attack 
which was insistently disavowed as an issue in that 
same election) is now proclaimed as a mandate of 
the people, and few there are who have the courage 
to oppose it. 

It took courage to do what you have done. You 
will receive more protest than commendation for 
it. You will be accused of going into politics. But 
you are right. On the day when the Supreme Court 
of the United States becomes a rubber stamp for 
the promiscuous approval of all the legislation pro- 
posed by a subservient Congress (or, shall I say, 
by a law-making executive) the American form of 
government, which some of us still love, will be 
as doomed as the dinosaur. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EDITOR: I have read with much pleasure the 

courageous article on the President’s plan for the 

Supreme Court, and I want to congratulate you. 
Chicago. L. H. G. BOUSCAREN 


T. D. LINCOLN 


EDITOR: My heartiest congratulations on the arti- 

cle with respect to the President and the Supreme 

Court. It is the best I have read on the subject. 
New York. Louts C. HAGGERTY 


EDITOR: My congratulations on the stirring de- 
fense of our people’s liberties in the article on the 
Supreme Court. My prophecy is that it will be one 
of the main arsenals out of which the material for 
the defeat of the President’s dismaying proposal 
with regard to the Supreme Court will be drawn. 
New York. J. JOSEPH LILLY 


EDITOR: I congratulate you on the Young-EHyed 
Cherubins. God help our country if the message 
and bill which the President sent to Congress on 
February 5 are respected! Intelligent and thinking 
people whom I know appreciate the situation which 
confronts us, and I trust that AMERICA will continue 
to publish articles which oppose tampering with 
that great bulwark of our form of government, the 


Supreme Court. Of course my opinion on this or 
any other matter must be, according to the Presi- 
dent, of little worth since I am now in the middle 
of my seventy-ninth year. 

St. Louis. PAUL BAKEWELL, SR. 
EDITOR: As was to be expected and as is your 
custom on all great issues of the day, you have 
come out with a timely article and an editorial on 
the Supreme Court matter. 

I shall not discuss the merits of the issue, for 
you have taken the only stand which a thoughtful 
American could take. But now you may look for 
an avalanche of mean and petty criticisms and per- 
haps a lot of brickbats. 

I sincerely hope that you will not be discouraged 
by the knocks you will get. It is too serious a mat- 
ter and you can be very effective. 

Chicago, Il. F. P. CAUGHLIN 


FIVE TO FOUR 


EDITOR: One argument against the smallness of 
the Supreme Court that AMERICA has not yet re- 
futed is the argument of the one-man decisions. 
Critics of the Court continually cry that we have 
a one-man judiciary. The truth of the matter is 
twofold. 

In the first place, there have been only ten or 
twelve such cases in the whole history of the Court 
and of these scarcely more than three or four were 
of vital importance. Secondly, no one can say that 
a statute of Congress has ever been declared un- 
constitutional by the action of a single judge. It 
is true that often a decision could not have been 
reached without the aid of the fifth man, but we 
must remember that the making of the majority 
requires four plus that one. 

Besides, is a single vote in this field any more 
tragic than in any other? When there is a tie in the 
Senate, the Vice-President’s vote decides it. Are the 
numerous laws enacted thus considered as one-man 
laws? 

In 1876-1877 Rutherford B. Hayes was elected 
to the Presidency of the United States by a single 
electoral vote; yet few call him a one-man Presi- 
dent. In 1794 a bill was passed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that cut off all trade with England— 
a bill which was defeated in the Senate only by 
the deciding vote of Vice-President Adams. Few 
maintain that the bill of 1794 was defeated only 
by the vote of Adams. At any rate it would be diffi- 
cult to decide just who won the Presidency for 
Hayes without the aid of the 184 other Republican 
electors. Many senators have been elected by one 
vote, but they didn’t refuse office because their fate 
was decided by a single voter. 
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We should always remember that the demand 
for unanimity gives to one man just as much power 
as does the demand for majority. 

Los Angeles, Calif. HAROLD P. HAYES 


WE FIGHT FOR UNIONS 


EDITOR: Recent articles and editorials in AMERICA 
attempting to describe the strike of the auto work- 
ers at Flint and elswhere have been extremely 
bitter and antagonistic to the union and its leaders. 

They can convey but one impression—that you 
are unfriendly to the efforts of the workers to act 
collectively towards the betterment of their wages 
and working conditions. For pettiness, actual mis- 
representation of facts and lack of Christian char- 
ity, they find a new low in Catholic journalism. 
Trying to link your arguments to Pope Leo’s En- 
cyclical, as you do, is to do a disservice to that great 
Pope and the Church as well. 

In fact, the editorial page in your last issue could 
well fit into one of Hearst’s papers. No frankly 
anti-labor unionist could do more to identify the 
Church with the industrialists than you do in such 
diatribes. 

It would be a sad day indeed if the opinions as 
set forth in your magazine recently were accepted 
as the attitude of the Catholic Church in America 
toward labor. If such were the case I fear it would 
not be long before we might find ourselves in a 
very difficult position, similar, perhaps, to that in 
which the Church in Spain now suffers. 

Pittsburgh, Penna. ANITA A. BROPHY 


EDITOR: May a working stiff ask what has hap- 
pened to AMERICA lately? The Governor of Michi- 
gan seems to have a far better conception of sociai 
justice than the members of your staff. 

Honest to gosh, you sound like a bunch of retired 
corporation lawyers. Your conception of the labor 
movement is plainly cockeyed to the laboring man. 
Your editorial Labor’s Right to Do Wrong (Febru- 
ary 27) is just about as complete an exposé of 
ignorance of social justice as I have ever had the 
privilege of seeing in print. 

Do you really think for a minute the working 
man is going to take stuff like that from the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey and like it? 

We got the same kind of a Governor in this State 
as New Jersey has, and he has been told in public 
that if some of his executive-request legislation was 
passed, labor would deliberately violate it—and we 
were not kidding anybody either. 

Many of us may not have the benefit of a won- 
derful education, and we lack time to study a lot 
of heavy treatises, which we wouldn’t understand 
if we did. But quit kidding yourself that we are 
spineless. 

If you want to see the strife in Spain reenacted 
in this country, you certainly have picked the prop- 
er course to pursue. And many of us will be com- 
pelled to follow the opposite side. The Encyclicals 
don’t say we have to be spineless slaves. 

Tacoma, Wash. H. M. Ross. 
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EDITOR: Permit me to tell you about some of 
these leaders who fall so low in your esteem... . 


Philip Murray is a devout Catholic. . . . Thomas 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of the UMWA, no 
matter where his duties take him, returns home 
to be with the Holy Name Society every time they 
receive Communion. Ellis Searles, editor of the 
United Mine Workers’ Journal, is a devout Catho- 
lic. . . . John Brophy, director of the C.I.0., comes 
of a Catholic family . . . and (according to one 
newspaper) is destined to be one of America’s fore- 
most Catholics in the movement for social justice. 

If you are familiar with the following names 
appearing in labor news, it might interest you to 
know that all are Catholics: Fagan, Hughes, O’- 
Leary, Gazonni, Timko, Gorman and McDonald. 
Among these eleven men I know at least two hav- 
ing sons studying for the priesthood. 

I note your comment on the Governor of Michi- 
gan. A Catholic paper actually criticizing the Gov- 
ernor for not ordering a charge on unarmed men! 
You know those men had no intention of stealing. 
What they wanted was their jobs, and since the 
NLRB lay flat on its back, the workers did what 
they could—they helped themselves. 

Pittsburgh, Penna. M. C. ANSTEAD 


EDITOR: Recent issues of AMERICA, most notably 
the issue for February 27, have seemed to ignore 
the equity of the sit-down strikers in their jobs, 
over-emphasizing the dangers of their tactics. Fur- 
ther, no distinction is made between defensive and 
offensive violation of property rights. There is quite 
a difference. 

Labor should be reproved if its conduct has been 
immoral, but Labor alone is not at fault in the 
recent industrial disputes. 

RICHARD L-G. DEVERALL 
Editor: The Christian Front 


Villanova, Penna. 


EDITOR: During the days when John Mitchell 
was proving to most fair-minded people that he 
was the greatest labor leader of modern times, I 
lived in a coal-mining community. I remember dis- 
tinctly one argument his enemies used against him: 
he earned too much money. But those of us who 
were not his enemies did not worry much about 
the great leader’s income. We continued to praise 
him and hold him up as a model for all labor lead- 
ers to follow, just as AMERICA did a few months 


0. 

And so today, when I read your bitter denun- 
ciation of John L. Lewis, I could scarcely believe 
it was AMERICA I was reading. I know the times 
are out of joint and that Mr. Lewis is probably 
developing into an unsafe leader for Catholics to 
follow. But even so you leave me shaking with un- 
certainties when the most just and courageous of 
all American publications turns from praise of a 
wealthy Catholic labor leader to bitter condemna- 
tion of a non-Catholic labor leader for spending 
too much money. 

La Grange, Il. C. V. HIGGINs 

(Confer page 565, Labor’s Rights. Epitor) 
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NATHALIA CRANE, 


FOURTEEN YEARS LATER 


EDMUND LEAMY 








THE brightest star in that coronet of stars which 
surmounts the dark lovely head of Nathalia Crane 
is not the easily expected. It is not her gift of 
poetry. It is not her flair for a far-flung phrase or 
a twist to a word which makes it sing. It is not 
that she slapped into a deeper than a six-foot grave 
the stigma of having been an infant prodigy. It is 
this. She is the perfect feminine exemplification 
of that which Kipling had in mind when he wrote 
If. 
She is slender, dark-eyed, not very tall. Her face 
is as sensitive as her songs. Her mouth is as ex- 
pressive as the inimitable poems quivering on her 
lips. She has met Fame, and known Fame, and 
taken it in her stride. She is as natural as a sunset, 
as inscrutable as a dawn viewed from the prow of 
a ship when the wind is in the rigging, and the 
spray is salt in a sailor’s eyes. She is still the whim- 
sical, little wistful girl who penned The Janitor’s 
Boy many moons ago. 

It is typical of her that her first poem to the 
New York Sun, and which she called The History 
of Honey, came to the poetry editor’s desk without 
any ballyhoo. No letter from a parent or a school- 
teacher or a minister accompanied it. There was no 
titillating tag at the top to indicate the age of the 
writer. There was no plea for publication. It was 
signed simply, “‘Nathalia Crane.” The opening lines 
were: 

“The History of Honey”—by an aged mandarin, 
And I bought it for the pictures of the burnished bees 
within ... 

The poetry editor blinked, read the poem again, 
gasped at its delightfulness, rushed it into print. 
It was swell. 

Other poems came from Nathalia Crane, a 
strange mixture of the esoteric and the simple, of 
the traveled woman and the woman who had never 
been anywhere. Correspondence ensued: sugges- 
tions for a change in a halting metre, a plea for 
more detail or less. And always gracious little notes 
in reply from Nathalia Crane. One day she sent in 
a piece—Nathalia then called them “sets”—The 
Army Laundress. In the poem there was something 
about a “somber sally port upon a bastioned isle,” 


and about “Sheila Shanahan, She reigns in Soap 
Suds Row.” 

The poetry editor started to write her about it 
because it was too long and too good and too limp- 
ing—in spots. But as he had to do his own typing, 
he ripped the letter out of the machine and wrote 
instead: 

“If you’re ever in the vicinity of the Sun office 
will you please drop in. I want to talk to you about 
The Army Laundress.” 

Nathalia acknowledged the note, said she would, 
and sent more poems which in due course appeared. 
One day the poetry editor was swapping bad jokes 
in the city room—rare moment of relaxation— 
when a copy-boy tagged him. 

“A dame,” said the copy-boy, “called Miss Crane’s 
outside to see you.” 

The poetry editor went out to see the “dame.” 
The “dame” was a charming, dark-eyed lady. 

He said: “I’m sorry for keeping you waiting, 
Miss Crane.” 

She said: “I’m not Miss Crane. I’m Mrs. Crane.” 

He said, fumbling for a cigarette to cover his 
embarrassment: “I’m sorry but I have been writ- 
ing to you as Miss Crane.” 

“No,” she said and smiled, “I’m Mrs. Crane, but 
Miss Crane, Nathalia Crane’s over there.” 

The poetry editor turned his troubled head. On 
a chair back of the opened door which partially 
concealed her was a little, long-legged, bright-eyed 
child about nine years old. 

She said: “I’m Nathalia Crane.” She said it with 
great simplicity, and a great humbleness. She said 
it with her deep-brown eyes sparkling. She said: 
“T’m so grateful for your appreciation of my work.” 

The poetry editor doesn’t remember exactly what 
he said. But he talked to Nathalia Crane, and he 
talked to Edmond Bartnett, city editor of the Sun. 
And Margaret Watts came out and interviewed little 
Nathalia for a feature story. 

From then on she flashed into fame. She soared 
to the stars. She suffered some of the cruel whis- 
perings which is the penalty of stardom. There 
were those who insinuated, and tried to prove she 
had never written her own poetry. Bill Benét was 
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suggested as the guiding genius, Louis Untermeyer 
also, even myself, because I once wrote poetry and 
I was poetry editor of the Sun when Nathalia 
mailed in her first and her last poem to that paper. 

The charges were all disproved. The world ac- 
knowledged Nathalia’s authorship of lines which 
are inimitably hers. Who but Nathalia could write: 


And, oh! the dreams of ecstacy. Oh! Babylon and Troy! 
I’ve a hero in the basement, he’s the janitor’s red-haired 


boy. 

In 1927 when she was thirteen years old, and I 
was no longer with the Sun she wrote me a letter 
part of which I quote here. I do so because it gives 
far better than any words of mine an intimate pic- 
ture of the little-girl-big-girl complexities of her 
mind. 

Dear Mr. Leamy: I have just received your ad- 
dress and am writing in great haste. I hope that 
you will respond immediately so that I may be sure 
you have my letter. 

Now I send you every good wish that I can lay 
my hands on. You used to write me the loveliest 
notes when you were with the Sun. I never sent 
another poem to the Sun after you left. In fact I 
was exceedingly angry with Mr. Wanamaker’s store 
for taking that back page. (Where Nathalia’s poems 
used to appear.—Ed.) . . . I owe a great debt of 
gratitude to you for you brought me out, and you 
are the best poet in the United States. I still have 
your sets the lady walking in the “old Fashioned 
Garden.” They are in the same frame backed by 
autumn leaves. 

If you receive this letter I shall reply at once. 

Your faithful friend, 
Nathalia Crane. 

Books appeared by Nathalia Crane. More books. 
And then when she had graduated from Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary she received a mysterious mes- 
sage: The Dean of Barnard wished to see her. 
Nathalia called on the Dean. The Dean said: “Due 
to the kindness of one who wishes always to be 
known only as ‘An Unknown Friend’ you are to 
have a year’s special course here if you want it. 
The only stipulation is that you give no interviews 
and write nothing for publication during that time, 
though you are free to write as much as you like 
for your own pleasure.” Feeling as if she were a 
new “Daddy-Long-Legs” heroine, Nathalia, with 
her parents’ permission, delightedly accepted. 

The year came to an end. And then another 
mysterious message. She was to get a passport. The 
Unknown Friend was going to give her a holiday in 
Spain—where she had always wanted to go, and 
a chance to study at the University at Madrid. It 
was a glorious summer of happy study and play. 
She visited Morocco. She saw the Riffs fighting. 
She saw incipient revolution in Spain. 

Breathless she came back to New York to find 
that her still Unknown Benefactor—whose name 
she has promised never to try to find out, because 
the unknown friend wants to be “some one who 
could do a beautiful thing for some one who needed 
it, and still remain anonymous’—wished her to 
continue her studies at Barnard. So Nathalia went 
back for another three years. 

Then she was informed that the Unknown Friend 
wished her to publish a book. “Take seventy of the 
best poems you have written during the past four 
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years,” she was told. “Send thirty-five to William 
Rose Benét and thirty-five to Louis Untermeyer. 
Out of these they will pick the fifteen each likes 
best. Publish these thirty.” 

All this was accomplished. The thirty selected 
poems were sent to Random House, Publishers, 
and Swear By The Night appeared. There were 
more than the stipulated poems in the thin volume. 
The publishers wanted a few extra. Nathalia was 
pleased at that and she is pleased that the same 
publisher is going to bring out another book of 
her poems next year. 

In the living room of her lovely old-style apart- 
ment in Brooklyn Heights where she lives with her 
charming mother and father, she watches your 
eyes rove over trophies and original sketches and 
paintings of herself that dot the walls. Some of 
these are souvenirs of her travels; others are gifts 
from friends and admirers. 

“That,” says Mr. Crane, while Mrs. Crane pours 
coffee that would delight the palate of a connois- 
seur, “That is a Tibetan banner which Rabindrinath 
Tagore gave my little girl.” 

“There’s a scroll, too,” Nathalia adds. 

But for all that, for all of her success, for all of 
her listing in Who’s Who in America, for all of the 
fact that she glorified The Janitor’s Boy into the 
history of poetry, at twenty-three, Nathalia Crane 
is still the naive, unspoiled child of destiny who 
complained the other night she will never forgive 
me for that first day I met her, when I was on the 
Sun. 

It appears that in my letter I had suggested 
lunch together when she should call. But when she 
and her mother came, in my exuberance, I forgot 
about the luncheon suggestion. I had met a star, 
a real singer of songs. I wasn’t thinking about 
luncheon or food. 

But nine-year-old Nathalia Crane was. There 
wasn’t anything particularly exciting in meeting an 
editor with whom one had had correspondence. But 
luncheon with an editor could have been even more 
enthralling than a nice cream soda at the corner 
drug store with The Janitor’s Boy. 


STYLISTS 


IN point of literary perfection in style a war goes 
on in England among Max Beerbohm, Maurice Bar- 
ing and Philip Guedalla, as to who is the greatest. 
Honors are about even. Lytton Strachey, though 
full of sneers in his ideas, competed strongly with 
them when he was alive. The late H. H. Munro 
(“Saki’’) had a most brilliant style in the lighter 
vein, and “Beachcomber,” J. B. Morton, compares 
favorably with him. So does P. G. Wodehouse. 

Most agreeable is a good style in a spiritual 
writer. For excellence in this respect I nominate 
Fathers R. H. J. Steuart and James J. Daly. Also 
the late Montgomery Carmichael, and the living 
Enid Dinnis. 

Best stylists in America seem to me to be Willa 
Cather and Thornton Wilder. And by far our best 
humorous writer is Frank Sullivan. L. F. 




















BOOKS 


LIFE HISTORY OF 
ONCE-SACRED RIVER 


Tue Nuz. By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Mary B. 

Lindsay. The Viking Press. $5 
IN his introduction to The Nile, Herr Ludwig tells us 
that his object has been not to write a book of travel 
but to tell the story of a life. The author and the reader 
do not voyage upon this greatest single stream on earth, 
for “it is the river that travels; it is the river’s adven- 
tures that enthrall us.” 

Yes, the river is enchanting in its young be, 
amid the primeval beauty of Ripon Falls. It would be 
difficult to find more radiant description than in these 
opening chapters on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan where 
the marvel of the antediluvian world comes into sight. 
The antelope and the crocodile, the jungle and the vol- 
cano, as well as the moon and the stars are indeed the 
works of His fingers. There is a superb portrait of the 
elephant, like a monster in a fairy tale about whom 
there is nothing wild or coarse—“his gait, his grapple, 
even his look is serene.” The admirer of Michael Field 
here recalls a poem always puzzling before—that mag- 
nificent metaphor of the elephant as Divine Love. 

It is only when Herr Ludwig leaves the African wild- 
erness and his speculations on “the jungles of the hu- 
man soul which the axe of civilization has never pruned,” 
that his writing becomes too strong meat—sometimes 
rancid—for a sensitive palate. The indefatigable Ger- 
man has packed his book with an amazing amount of 
information. He has ranged the fields of natural science, 
history and sociology. But in the opinion of this reviewer 
certain details of the sex life of either contemporary 
Abyssinia or of modern Cairo might have been omitted. 
And there is little evidence of what should be a scholarly 
detachment in comments on the Queen of Sheba and 
Cleopatra. In fact, a tendency towards journalistic sen- 
sationalism often mars Herr Ludwig’s otherwise estima- 
ble prose. One of its most vivid passages is the visit of 
the twentieth century fellah or peasant to the painted 
walls of a pyramid. Pictured there thousands of years 
before the flight of the Prophet, he finds the very same 
life on the same imperial river of to-day. 

In spite of a running irony elsewhere in the book on 
the effect of Christianity upon primitive mind and cus- 
tom, Herr Ludwig pays gracious tribute to the Fathers 
of the Desert whose feet “were winged by the longing 
to breathe the air that Jesus and Moses had breathed 
as children.” Even these last few words are proof of a 
flawless translation. It is to be regretted that the vol- 
ume’s photographs are both dull in tone and thoroughly 
unattractive in subject. The excellent maps, however, 
clarify the reader’s background and are most suggestive 
in themselves. ALICE McLARNEY 


MAJESTIC CADENCE 
AMID STORMY CAREER 


THe Lire or RIcHARD WaGNER. By Ernest Newman. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $5 
AFTER several years, the author has succeeded in pub- 
lishing Volume II of his Life of Richard Wagner. It is 
quite evident to the reader that much painstaking re- 
search has gone into this book. It is concerned only with 
twelve years of Wagner’s life, and yet a six hundred 
page volume is the result. 


Wagner's political activities have been carefully set 
forth; and his motives and thoughts proved by copious 
quotations from his own letters. One is led to admire 
the genius of the man who could, for an ideal which 
even his closest friends could not fully appreciate, sac- 
rifice so much; but one feels deeply for Minna, his 

is wife, who was devoted to him in her own 
simple way. It is true, he was intellectually her superior, 
but many were the provocations which were hers, from 
this erratic, self-centered egoist. He dreamed, and 
dreamed rightly of a complete revolution of music—of 
an almost new art that he would bequeath to the world 
in The Ring, but in the meantime Minna was suffering 
want, privation and a harried life. Her jealousy is 
evident, but one can hardly blame her, when her hus- 
band’s attraction for other women is explained on the 
ground of their sympathy being “a necessity to his artis- 
tic nature.” That which leaves a definite unpleasant re- 
action is the pagan philosophy of the book as all the 
quotations from Wagner’s letters are pessimistic; not 
one shows any belief in a personal God. His attitude, 
as he himself says, “toward the world, is more and more 
a negative one.” Is there no evidence in all Wagner’s 
writings of a philosophy that is Christian? Is the near- 
est approach to Christianity in this hard-working, mag- 
nificently gifted man to be found in the following quota- 
tion: “If I were not an artist, I could become a saint; 
this redemption, however, is not assigned to me.” 

Finally, the Appendix II is particularly unpalatable. 
While it may have been historically necessary to dis- 
cuss Wagner’s origins, it should not be necessary to 
condone wrong-doing. The author has in no uncertain 
terms set forth his pagan ideas. On account of this shat- 
tering of Christian ideals regarding the sanctity of the 
home, this book, learned and painstaking though it be, 
is absolutely unfit for the perusal of youth; even adults 
will find its reading decidedly unpleasant in places. 

AGNES GUILLEMIN 


THE GENIUS 
OF RUSSIA’S TWILIGHT 


ANTON CHEKHOV. By Princess Nina Andronikova 

Toumanova. Columbia University Press. $3 
ONCE upon a time Anton Chekhov wrote a story of a 
pompous and conscientious government official, Evgenii 
Petrovich, and his six-year old son. One day the anxious 
governess informed the fond father that the dear little 
boy had taken some of his father’s tobacco and was 
smoking. Such conduct, of course, must cease. Yet Ev- 
genii Petrovich was opposed to the use of force. On 
principle, he believed in education through reason. So 
he began a dialog with his son. One by one he advanced 
his reasons, ransacking a weary brain, and one by one 
the small boy turned them off. The child’s innocence 
somehow could not grasp any why of smoking’s wrong- 
ness. Lamely and desperately, the father resorted to an 
absurd fiction about the Tsar’s son who smoked and 
developed tuberculosis and suffered all sorts of appalling 
things in his old age. It did the job, rather weakly; but 
left the theoretical-minded father completely unnerved 
and disgusted with himself; for his pet maxim had been 
that men were saved by the plain, unvarnished truth. 
Yet this maxim would not fit six-year-old boys. 

The twilight of perplexity in which this good man was 
left is illustrative of that twilight period in Russian 
cultural history which Chekhov so brilliantly made his 
own. The mixture of gentle absurdity in the situation, 
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amusing impotence in the chief character, and genuine 
love for real, not imaginary children, are some of the 
many-sided traits brought out in this admirable study 
by one of Chekhov’s own countrywomen. 

Princess Toumanova’s road has not been an easy one 
towards literary excellence. From a perfect mastery of 
French she had to work her way through to a perfect 
mastery of English, such as is shown in her easy and 
limpid style. Years of lecturing to highly critical audi- 
ences have made her fastidious and exacting with her- 
self in the use of sources and in the manner and scale 
of literary estimates. She has been fortunate in her con- 
tacts, at home and abroad, which have given her a first- 
hand insight into much of Chekhov’s literary back- 
ground. 

Chekhov held a middle place, in his social affinities, 
between the devotees of the peasant and the proletariat 
and the detached and romantic aristocracy. He was re- 
pelled by coarseness, and desired to emerge from the 
petty surroundings of his youth. Skilfully the author 
traces the conflict in the dramatist’s life between the 
gay and carefree juvenile humorist of his early days, 
and the serious contemplative of his later years. These 
were spent in gradually increasing physical suffering, 
and his experience culminated in such world-famous 
plays as Uncle Vanya, The Sea Gull, The Three Sisters, 
and The Cherry Garden. His immense productivity was 
one of the marks of the true artist, one of the great crea- 
tors of the modern short story. 

Dimly Chekhov anticipated the deluge that was des- 
tined to succeed the quiet, melancholy haze which had 
settled down like a brooding autumn afternoon on Rus- 
sian life prior to the tragedy of 1917. The author lets 
rays of clear light into one of the obscure places in 
Russian cultural history; and her work should have a 


permanent place in literary historical criticism. 
JOHN LAFARGE 


GLIMPSES 
FROM PARNASSUS 


LADDERS AND Brinces. By Katherine Brégy. David 

McKay Co. 

CaNTICLE. By John Louis Bonn, 8.J. Bruce Hum- 

phries, Inc. $2 

COMPLETED FRAGMENTS. By Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 

S.J. Manthorne and Burack. $1.50 

Soncs oF A CHIMNEY SwaLLow. By John Meehan. 

John Nash. $2.50 
HERE are four books of poems by Catholics, one by a 
lady, three by priests. All four sing as though the Leftists 
never existed, which is perhaps just as well. Miss Brégy 
is never startling. Neither is she quiet. Hers is rather a 
quiet strength. I must confess to liking enormously a 
poet of her kind, one who is so beautifully disciplined 
in her sentiments, without having lapsed into coldness. 
Here is a sample of the sort of graceful piece the whole 
book contains. It is called Beatus Mortuus. 

I give you, dearest Heart, to climb, 
Alone, God’s steps from star to star; 
For He can give you love and peace 
And I—but love and war! 

Of the two Jesuit poets someone will be sure to ask: 
“Be these Jesuits, or be they Greeks?” I have spoken 
my little piece for both of them on the dust-jackets of 
their books, and it is my earnest hope that many, many 
readers will be found to enjoy them as much as I have. 
Father Bonn’s is a strong, personal, lyrical voice which 
eschews all modern idiom and goes in entirely for classi- 
cal succinctness and intensity. His better book is yet to 
come. But his good book has certainly been written. 
Father Maxwell’s volume is a tour de force of the most 
interesting kind. He has undertaken to complete the 
fragments of Sappho in imagined whole poems. One may 
say, how possibly can this be done? The surprise is to 
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be seen in the poems themselves, some of which are 
turned with surprising success. 

Father Meehan has a wide range of themes all the 
way from James Cardinal Gibbons to A House Plant. 
There is a certain amount of triteness in his lines and 
a lot of derivation. But he is, every now and then, a 


poet in his own right, and a pleasing one, too. 
LEONARD FEENEY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE Late Georce ApiEy. By John P. Marquand. 
Little, Brown and Co. $2.50 

THIS amusing and instructive novel takes the form of 
a memoir. When George Apley died in 1933 at the age 
of sixty-seven, his son put all his letters and papers in 
the hand of an old and sympathetic friend of his father 
with the request that they be used to produce a record 
of his life and times that should be real. The character 
is strongly and consistently drawn, being revealed lei- 
surely through his letters and the connecting comments 
of his biographer. It is satire of a devastating kind on 
his class and on laudatory biographies written by friends 
of the family. The narrow prejudices of a group that 
fancies itself born to supremacy are shown in full play 
through the words of a representative member and in 
the delighted applause of his friend. There are many 
examinations of conscience, but they all result in full 
self-justification on all major counts; it is the old Phari- 
see again thanking God that he is not like other men 
and resting serenely on his long list of virtues. 


THis CREATURE MAN. By James Francis Barret. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 

SCIENCE and Culture Series brings us one more useful 
and scholarly volume. It is a Christian anthropology 
and an excellent introduction to the study of psychology. 
Before entering any field the mind tends naturally to 
view the subject as a whole. Father Barret’s work serves 
this purpose admirably. 

The book has two parts, dedicated to the human body 
and soul respectively. The senses, the conscious and 
subconscious activities of the mind, the nature of mem- 
ory, attitudes and habits, the freedom of the will, the 
problems of environment and social relations are briefly 
described and demonstrated in fluent and pi 
language. The author then tackles certain basic ulti- 
mate problems which are of the greatest importance in 
the field of psychology: the substantiality, spirituality 
and immortality of the soul. These topics will, no doubt, 
give the creeps to the staffs of certain Teachers’ Col- 
leges. “Creeps,” however, are no arguments and preju- 
dices ought to have no say in science. 

Given the pernicious materialistic monism which per- 
vades almost the entire field of American psychology 
and the pseudo-scientific prudery which has excluded the 
most basic psychological realities from our college texts 
(there are psychologists, even Catholic ones, who blush 
when one mentions the word soul), Father Barret’s book 
ought to provide an excellent antidote to those Catholic 
students who consciously or unconsciously are imbibing 
the rawest materialism in the schools of behaviorism. 


THis New America: THE SPIRIT OF THE C.C.C. By 

Alfred C. Oliver, Jr., and Harold M. Dudley. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $1.50 
AN account of the C.C.C. made up of a preface, five 
forewords, six chapters and an appendix. Most of the 
book consists of selections from articles that have ap- 
peared in print or excerpts from letters. President Roose- 
velt contributes one of the Forewords and some of his 
letters are quoted. We are told that the religious services 
in the camps are non-sectarian. There are some good 
poems, and a not-so-good skit on Joyce Kilmer’s Trees. 














THEATRE 


DESPITE its fair promise George E. Brewer’s play, 
Tide Rising, faded away from us after a brief but excit- 
ing life. Many persons, including the exacting writer of 
these lines, liked it. It was moved to a new theatre in 
the artless hope that this might lead to a new span of 
life. Now, after its fitful fever, it probably sleeps well. 
It deserves a rest and so does its excellent cast. There is 
no greater strain in the theatrical business than to be 
connected with a play that will neither live nor die. If 
it is a flat failure from the beginning one sighs philo- 
sophically and buries it. If it refuses to die, if it appears 
to be gaining in strength and then droops, the experience 
is one to try the soul. Mr. Brewer knows all about this 
now. 

However, we have another strike play in town, March- 
ing Song written by John Howard Lawson and present- 
ed by the intrepid Theatre Union at the Bayes Theatre. 
Mr. Lawson writes a play as a good French housewife 
makes a soup—by tossing into it about everything in 
the line of food that is near the stove. The result is 
that he has written some of the best plays, and also 
some of the worst, of the past ten years. Marching Song 
is one of his better ones. It will deeply interest any spec- 
tator who has a brain and a heart—and whatever it 
may do to the brain it will surely wring the heart. 

As it happened, I saw it after a peculiarly exhausting 
day—which possibly is one reason why I feel that here 
again a propagandist is too much of a loud-speaker for 
the good of his cause. In the old phrase, Mr. Lawson 
“piles on the agony.” There is plenty of agony for the 
participants in any great industrial strike of today, but 
Mr. Lawson refuses us even the occasional gleams of 
light and hope that illumine such struggles. 

From start to finish the hopeless strikers in his play, 
huddled together for shelter in the ruins of a former 
factory, are driven back further and further against an 
unyielding wall of bitterness and injustice. The dying 
baby of one couple finally dies of hunger and exposure. 
The strike leader is tortured to death with hot irons 
by the underworld strike breakers. Every little mirage 
that for an instant appears before the glazing eyes of 
the strikers dies out. It is not until the last moments 
of the play the strikers learn that their sole strength 
lies in their solidarity. Solidly, then, and with the blessed 
light of hope in their hearts at last, the strikers swing 
into step and march toward the future as the final cur- 
tain falls. 

Depressing, but thoughtful, and intensely dramatic in 
spots. If Mr. Lawson could keep to his theme he would 
have made a big play of his Marching Song. As it is, 
he is suddenly diverted by some other subject and light- 
ly tosses it into his dramatic brew. Sometimes it is a 
bit of a love story. Sometimes it is a glimpse of an illicit 
affair between a captain of industry and his secretary. 
Sometimes it is a black glimpse into the depths of a 
man’s soul—as when one of the strike leaders takes 
the money given him for his wife and sick child and 
goes on an orgy with it. These things are mud-holes in 
an otherwise well-made road. But the play is often thrill- 
ing and always educative. 

Arthur Kober apparently had no propaganda bee in 
his bonnet, but he knows the lives and hearts of his 
people, the Jewish workers in New York shops and fac- 
tories, and he has an engaging way of showing them 
to others. If this is propaganda, it is propaganda after 
my own heart. I cannot imagine anything that would 
be more educational in countries from which Jews are 
being banished. Mr. Kober shows us his people as they 
are—their fine qualities, their failings, their aspira- 
tions, bluffs, little affectations, kindnesses, failures and 
achievements; and thus he shows us how alike they are 
to all the rest of us. There is not a drop of bitterness 


in his work, but there is deep understanding and a gay 
and delicious sense of humor. 

Of course he has to bring in a near-villain and a bit 
too much drinking, but both are a recognizable part of 
the vacation background of his play. Having Wonderful 
Time is a success—and deserves to be. Katherine Locke 
has made a hit in the leading feminine role, so per- 
haps she can endure a little criticism here. If her dic- 
tion were as good as her acting she would be about per- 
fect. As it is, the big audiences at the Lyceum are hear- 
ing just about half her lines. 

Apropos of having a wonderful time, you can have 
it in seeing and hearing Frederika, Franz Lehar’s new 
operetta, produced by the Shuberts at the Imperial The- 
atre. Nothing brighter, cleaner, or more delicately charm- 
ing has been offered us in a long time. The music is 
appealing and there is plenty of comedy, most of it fur- 
nished by a past master of comedy, Ernest Truex. The 
story is supposed to have something to do with Goethe’s 
love life, but you need not worry about that. Nor is any 
of his poetry read aloud by any of the characters. We 
simply see him making love and making sacrifices and 
meeting grand dukes, all in the casual and charming 
fashion in which Dennis King does such things on the 
stage. Incidentally, this gallant young Irishman offers 
audiences a new high in manly beauty. Helen Gleason, 
as the girl he loves, is an eye-filling heroine, with a 
really beautiful voice and a magnetic personality. Make 
a note to take the young people, (and the old and the 
middle-aged as well) to the holiday matinees of Fred 
erika. After the gloom in so many of today’s dramas it 
is as wholesome and refreshing as an April shower. 

James Hilton is one of the playwrights who has seen 
fit to give this season a sable tone by the gloom of his 
play, which is, I think, the reason its stay with us was 
so brief. Produced by John Golden at the John Golden 
Theatre, with the always admirable Philip Merivale 
in the leading role, And Now Goodbye, should not have 
said its farewell so briskly. But it showed us a train 
wreck and the death of one of a pair of lovers eloping 
on that train, not to speak of the anguish of mind and 
heart suffered by the other lover. It was all dramatic 
and beautifully acted, but it made the bright lights of 
Broadway seem very attractive as we walked out to them 
after the curtain fell. 

Perhaps it is partly because the perfidy of Benedict 
Arnold has been ground into us since our childhood that 
we were so loath to accept the conclusions in A Point 
of Honor when that play was presented to us by Luther 
Greene. But I think we must put more of the blame on 
the play itself. In this drama two authors, Jo Ejisinger 
and Stephen Van Gluck, made an earnest effort to white- 
wash the traitor’s memory. The audience, however, would 
have none of the whitewash. With uplifted eye-brows 
and tongue in cheek it listened to the theory that Arnold 
was really a hero, who took the odium of treachery on 
himself to save his wife, the real criminal, from being 
hanged. The audience would not have objected to seeing 
her hanged, or seeing Arnold hanged, or in fact, to see- 
ing almost anybody hanged. It was in a hanging humor. 
In short, A Point of Honor, now departed, was just one 
of these things. 

Note to playwrights. This is a season for comedies, 
not for tragedies. Consider the success of Tovarich, Ful- 
ton of Oak Falls, You Can’t Take it With You, Stage 
Door, Having Wonderful Time, Now You’ve Done It, 
The Women, Yes, My Darling Daughter, Brother Rat, 
and the enchanting Noel Coward offerings. Observe, 
however, that the comedies must be good ones. Consider 
the recent swift departure from our fair city of Be So 
Kindly, London Assurance, and Call Me Ziggy. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





LOST HORIZON. James Hilton’s long neglected novel 
of life in a Thibetan monastery reaches the screen as a 
superbly photographed and highly imaginative produc- 
tion, acted with sufficient art and warmth to make its 
more fantastic qualities understandable and palatable 
to the ordinary moviegoer. The film opens with the 
airplane kidnaping of a party of English and Ameri- 
cans, fleeing Thibetan bandits, and follows them through 
their subsequent sojourn with the ancient Lama of 
Shangri-La. Robert Conway, one of the group, has been 
singled out as the successor to the old ruler but, in a 
moment of disillusioa, attempts to return to civilization. 
The ensuing spiritual conflict results in his return to 
the kingdom of Shangri-La. There is a pervasive un- 
reality about both the tale and its setting which is 
piquant and engrossing. Mysterious Thibet is the first 
wholly novel locale the movies have discovered in many 
a cycle and the sumptuous and stylized settings make 
the most of its appealing strangeness. The performances 
are uniformly excellent, Ronald Colman appearing to 
advantage in the quietly romantic role of Conway. Jane 
Wyatt is splendid opposite him and Sam Jaffee, Thomas 
Mitchell and Edward Everett Horton are in support. 
The film is excellent entertainment for all. (Columbia) 


FIRE OVER ENGLAND. The British studios have been 
particularly concerned, of late, with the Tudor scene 
but they have never before gone to the lengths, both 
artistic and propagandistic, of this current item. The 
picture purports to be historical but it is enough to say, 
in refuting that claim, that it perpetuates the myth of 
“Good Queen Bess” and the holy intentions of England 
in crushing the Spanish Armada. There is a slightly 
absurd personal romance threaded through the many 
magnificent scenes of naval warfare and court intrigue. 
How a young Englishman braved the Inquisition to balk 
the activities of Phillip’s spies, winning thereby knight- 
hood and romance, is told with more pictorial vigor 
than emotional grace. The direction of William K. How- 
ard is free and rapid and the characterizations are in- 
telligent if not stirring. Flora Robson’s Elizabeth is 
constructed with patriotic familiarity; it remains the 
blueprint of a national illusion, slightly modified by 
modern cynicism, rather than an accurate portrait. Ray- 
mond Massey, Leslie Banks, Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh are prominent in the pageant. It is unobjectionable 
for all on moral grounds but its historical generalizations 
are to be suspected. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF. An exciting tale of the revolt 
of the Siberian Tartars in Czarist Russia, this film moves 
against a background of barbarism and war which at 
times requires rather a strong constitution on the part 
of the spectator. Jules Verne’s book has been screened 
mainly, it would seem, for the thrilling mass action it 
contains rather than for any intimate tragedy. The 
romance between the hero and Nadia is not extensively 
developed and even the beautiful woman spy involved 
generates little interest when measured against the tre- 
mendous pitched battle between the Tartar rebels and 
the Cossacks of the Czar. Anton Walbrook, a new Vien- 
nese importation, is excellent as Michael. The film is 
unsuited for young audiences. (RKO) 


MURDER GOES TO COLLEGE. A routine murder affair, 
this film emerges as only fair amusement. The collegiate 
influence is slight and rather adds to the general dullness 
of a picture which divides its footage between comedy 
and mystery, and very little of each, at that. Lynne 
Overman, Marsha Hunt and Roscoe Karns illuminate 
this adult production only in unconnected flashes. (Para- 
mount) THomas J. FITzMoRRIS 
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EVENTS 


INTRIGUING discoveries galvanized the nation. . . . Sci- 
entists released the astounding news that even the stur- 
diest leprosy germs grow weak and irresolute before a 
strong garlic breath. . . . High-pitched musical notes 
sterilize milk. A few blasts on the flute or piccolo before 
taking a glass of milk insures well-being, health addicts 
found. ... A new process for skinning cats and making 
women’s fur coats from the cat fur reached a high state 
of development in Japan. . . . Citizens of a Philadelphia 
district were wondering how they could keep the doctor 
away. Poisoned apples were stolen from a rat extermi- 
nating company, scattered through the neighborhood. 
Doctors, knowing the residents feared eating an apple 
a day, felt they could no longer be kept away... . The 
report spread through Massachusetts that Houdini had 
returned to life proved to be false. The story originated 
when a prisoner handcuffed to a steering wheel of a 
police cruising car stole the car from the cops. The car 
was later found abandoned, with all doors and windows 
locked, the handcuffs, still locked, dangling from the 
wheel. The prisoner was gone. . . . Judicial decisions 
of far-reaching social import were handed down....A 
Canadian judge outlawed the old foot-in-the-door tech- 
nique employed by bill collectors. He decided a woman 
defendant was within her constitutional rights in black- 
ening the eye of a bill collector who used the foot-in- 
the-door maneuver. . . . A United States judge decreed 
that American women cannot slap firemen who arrive 
late at a fire. A New York woman had called for firemen 
at 2 A. M. They arrived at 3 A. M. and were slapped by 
the defendant. . . . The morale of the Franco forces 
around Madrid was appreciably improved following 
their capture of a large supply of silk pajamas from 
the Leftists. With the roads to the sea blocked, a serious 
shortage of silk pajamas was reported in Madrid. 


Solicitude for the young appeared to be growing. A gas- 
proof baby carriage emerged in London. Better gas 
masks for babies were promised. . . . A Columbia pro- 
fessor announced an alarming scarcity of fine minds 
in the United States. A movement to build up a demand 
for finer minds was inaugurated. A country without a 
certain number of fine minds was in a bad way, pro- 
ponents of the movement declared. . . . Another educator 
announced the country possessed too many shackled 
minds. Shackles on the mind are deleterious, he main- 
tained. . . . Complaints that the postal service was not 
as fast as it should be were heard. A post card mailed 
in one New Hampshire town arrived at another town 
twenty-five years later. The card received in 1937 notified 
the recipient that a salesman would call on him Febru- 
ary 13, 1905. .. . An epidemic of yawning and sneezing 
alarmed medical men. One Eastern woman has been 
yawning four times a minute for nine days. The most 
interesting stories are told her. She yawns at them all. 
. . . A policeman in New York, discharged for sleeping 
on duty, argued his nap was an “Act of God.” 


A few days ago when the Justices of the Supreme Court 
sat down for a session, they could perceive several nuns 
in the audience. . . . The Supreme Court is a friend of 
nuns. It prevented the nuns from being driven out of 
their schools just a little over ten years ago. Perhaps 
the Justices were thinking of that when they saw the 
nuns. Perhaps the nuns were thinking of that too... . 
A few years ago the State of Oregon passed a law 
closing the parish schools. More than a dozen other 
States commenced preparing similar legislation. Then 
the Supreme Court stopped the movement, kept the 
parochial schools open. . . . One wonders how long the 
nuns will be in the schools if the Supreme Court loses 
its independence. THE PARADER 








